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A Description and Guide 
Near White Plains 


We offer 37 acres of beautiful rolling 
farm land with views up the Nepperhan 
Valley and the Pocantico Hills, including 
Buttermilk Mountain. This property could 
be developed as a whole, though it has a 
splendid future as an investment for divi- 
sion into acre plots. The price is $750 an 
acre, and we expect some one will make 
considerable money by holding this a few 
years. There are some orchards and a 
small patch of attractive woodland. 


ONLY 22 MILES 


from 42d Street, New York. As an all 
year round home location for the lover of 
country life who must be within reason- 
able distance of the city, you should inves- 
tigate this chance. 








COOLEY & WEST, Inc. 


Phone 413 Depot Square 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


Quilted 
Mattress Pads 


Money spent wisely means comfort 
and pleasure to the spender. You 
go to bed to rest.) Quilted Mattress 
pads will make your bed comfortable 
as well as keep yours and baby’s bed 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 

The cost is small and when washed 
they are as good as new. 


Ask your Dry Goods dealer. 








EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 LAIGHT STREET NEW YORK 














“75 Minutes from Broadway.” 


NEW 


AVON INN 


Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. 


Five minutes’ walk from Asbury Park, 
but away from the noise and turmoil. 


OPENS JUNE 24 


Directly on the ocean. Accommodates 
300. $50,000 has been spent on remodelling 
and redecorating the hotel. Every amuse- 
ment and comfort. Delightful social life. 
Dancing, tennis, bathing, fishing, boating, 
etc. Hotel is now open for inspection and 
booking. New York Booking Office, 1,180 
Broadway. Representative will call upon 
request. 


S. THOMAS PENNA 
AVON - BY- THE-SEA, N. J. 











ftlantic Mutual 
Bnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 
Chartered by the State of New York in 184 


2, 
Was preceded by a stock com ae J of a. similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 


of its capital, to the extent of #1 was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a bonus 


and interest, at the expiration of two years, 
During its existence the Company 
has insured property to the 


SME die benecsantocsababnais $24,863,270,381.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 
Gr +sineuetastsencewods ot 241,665,299.04 


Paid losses during that period.. 136, 140,430.49 
al certificates of profits 
GUNN 0c o v0n 0 05s0ce sense ccce 86,410,870.00 


ecccdcsccccsescesepeccce 78,964,480.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 

Or PO cccccsceoceedbeseteces 7,446,390.00 
Interest 7 on certificates 

c — 6 0cbe cc thtnsCebe seas 21,256, 755.45 


On December 31, 1910, the assets 
of tage Company amounted to.. 13,274,497.90 
The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are Remy subject 
s dividends of interest until ordered to 


accordance with the charter. os 


CORNELIUS ELDERT,. Vice 
IUS E£ 

WALTER WOOD 

CHARLES EB. FA e ce-President. 

JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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Survey of the World 


The impediments 
put in the path of 
the Canadian reci- 
procity agreement by Republican Sen- 
ators have apparently failed to weaken 
the impetus behind the measure. It is 
said that the President has pledges of a 
sufficient number of votes to carry the 
agreement thru the Senate, his Republi- 
can allies being the Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Delaware, Wash- 
ington and California Senators, also 
Root, of New York; Briggs, of New 
Jersey; Penrose, of Pennsylvania; Bur- 
ton, of Ohio; Cullom, of Illinois; Ste- 
phenson, of Wisconsin; Brown, of Ne- 
braska; Townsend, of Michigan; Gug- 
genheim, of Colorado; Nixon, of Ne- 
vada, and Kenyon, of Iowa. This is a 
total of twenty-three, of whom Sen- 
ators Wetmore (Rhode Island), Lippitt 
(Rhode Island) and Kenyon (Iowa) are 
regarded as doubtful. However, all the 
Senate Democrats except the following 
will vote with the Administration: 

Bailey, of Texas; Simmons, of North Car- 
olina; Chamberlain, of Oregon; Clarke, of 
Arkansas; Paynter, of Kentucky; Bankhead 
and Johnston, of Alabama. 

Here, too, are three doubtful names— 
Bankhead, Chamberlain and Johnston. 
According to these calculations, the vote 
for reciprocity will be made up of twen- 
ty-three out of fifty-one Republican Sen- 
ators, and thirty-three out of forty Dem- 
ocratic Senators ; or fifty-six out of a to- 
tal of ninety-one votes. (The Senate as 
at present constituted is made up of fifty- 
one Republicans and forty Democrats, 
there being one vacancy from Colorado. ) 
A Senate vote on reciprocity is expected 
to be taken about July 15.——Hopes that 
the Finance Committee of the Senate 
would report the Canadian reciprocity 
bill unamended were defeated when the 


A Fair Chance for 
Canadian Reciprocity 


Root amendment to the paper and wood 
pulp section was adopted and the bill re- 
ported to the Senate, June 13. The com- 
mittee vote was taken June 8, the Rock 
amendment prevailing by a vote of 8 to 
6, Senator Johnson, of Maine, Democrat, 
being absent. The vote on the amend- 
ment was: 

For—Lodge, Smoot, Gallinger, Clarke, Hey- 


burn, La Follette, Republicans; Bailey and 
Simmons, Democrats. 


Against—Penrose, Cullom and McCumber, 
Republicans; Stone, Kern and Williams, Dem- 
ocrats. 

Other Republican amendments were 
voted down. The measure goes to the 
Senate without recommendation. A mo- 
tion to report the reciprocity bill favor- 
ably was made by Senator Lodge. The 
six who voted for such a report were 
Lodge, Penrose, Cullom, Stone, Williams 
and Kern. Those voting against a fa- 
vorable report were McCumber, Smoot, 
Gallinger, Clarke, Heyburn, La Follette, 
Bailey and Simmons. Senator Hey- 
burn, Republican (Idaho), moved to re- 
port the bill adversely. This motion was 
lost by a tie vote. Senator Root’s amend- 
ment provides that before any of the fea- 
tures of the agreement with respect to 
print paper and wood pulp shall be ef- 
fective all the Canadian Provinces must 
remove all restrictions on export trade in 
wood pulp and pulp wood. Friends of 
the Canadian bill say that it will be easy 
to defeat the Root amendment in the 
Senate. 
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Representative Under- 
Wee and: te ae report of the 

— Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on the revision of the wool sched- 
ule of the Payne tariff law was made 
June 6. It extends to 253 pages. Presi- 
dent Taft’s defense of the Payne law, 
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immediately after its passage, is recalled, 
and the President is blamed for not hav- 
ing made his criticism of the wool sched- 
ule (which he condemned) before the 
law’s passage. The work of the Tariff 
3oard is attacked. The report holds 
that the proportion allowed for compen- 
satory duties on manufactured woolen 
products over raw wool remains too 
high, and these duties are reduced in the 
pending bill. The assertion is made that 
the ad valorem duty on raw wool under 
the Payne bill in 1909 was 47.14; in 
1910, 44.31. This the pending bill re- 
duces to 20 per cent. for all classes of 
raw wool. In 1910 revenue in excess of 
$21,000,000 was collected from raw 
wools. The report estimates that the 
new bill will produce revenue of over 
$13,000,000. The entire revenue received 
under the wool schedule of the Payne 
tariff last year was $41,904,549.50. The 
report estimates that the Underwood bill 
will produce $40,555,885 annually. This 
includes a loss of $8,000,000 on raw wool 
and a gain of $3,000,000 on cloths and of 
$7,000,000 on all kinds of manufactured 
wools. This result is expected despite a 
reduction of duties all along the line, 
and assumes increased importation. A 
minority report is signed by the Repub- 
lican members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means: Representatives 
Payne, Dalzell, Needham and Long- 
worth. Representative Murdock, the 
Kansas insurgent, attacked the Under- 
wood report June 8. He devoted par- 
ticular attention to the 40 per cent. duty 
on worsted cloths, insisting that this 
means protection to the trust that con- 
trols the worsted output. Other Repub- 
lican members followed him in denun- 
ciation of the new proposals. On the 
same day, Martin W. Littletton, Demo- 
cratic representative from Colonel 
Roosevelt’s district in New York State, 
introduced a bill to create a permanent 
tariff board of five members. 


a 








Graft Under The Senatorial subcom- 
mittee which will investi- 
gate anew the bribery 
charges against William Lorimer, of 
Illinois, will consist of Senators Dilling- 
ham (chairman), Gamble, Jones and 
Kenyon, Republicans, and _ Fletcher, 
Johnston, Kern and Lea, Democrats. 


Investigation 


They were named by the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. Of the eight 
members, Dillingham and Gamble, Re- 
publicans, and Fletcher and Johnston, 
Democrats, voted for Lorimer in the 
previous investigation. Jones, Repub- 
lican, voted against him. Kenyon, Kern 
and Lea were not then members of the 
Senate, but are known to oppose Mr. 
Lorimer. The new subcommittee will be 
endowed with all the powers of a regu- 
lar committee of the Senate. Mr. Bailey 
of Texas (Dem.) opposed the designa- 
tion of Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, as a 
member of the subcommittee, for the 
latter was until recently assistant to the 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
and in charge of the Beef Trust prosecu- 
tions in Chicago, and has had a wide 
experience with the Lumber Trust. He 
is said to have a clear understanding of 
the political affiliations of both of those 
organizations which would be invaluable 
to the investigating committee, in view 
of the charge that beef and lumber inter- 
ests contributed to Lorimer’s election. 
The first meeting of the new subcom- 
mittee was held this week. It was 
predicted that the Columbus (Ohio) 
Grand Jury would on June 9g return a 
number of important indictments in the 
legislative bribery probe. Only three 
members and an assistant sergeant-at- 
arms of the State Senate were, however, 
indicted. It was then announced that 
nothing further would be done in the 
way of probing for the time being, altho 
the jury may be recalled when Prose- 
cutor Turner sees fit. One of those in- 
dicted was Representative George B. 
Nye, of Pike County, who, tho indicted 
four times in the past, has been acquitted 
in one case, considered the strongest the 
prosecution had. He is now indicted on 
two counts that charge him with solicit- 
ing bribes to prevent the passage of a 
measure designed to protect game birds. 
The grand jury in its report declared 
that witnesses perjured themselves and 
avoided service, and that these acts will 
be dealt with in time. Two indictments 
against Owen J. Evans, of Stark County, 
State Representative, were nolled June 8, 
Evans haying pleaded guilty to receiving 
a bribe and being fined $500. The in- 
dictments charged Evans with receiving 
bribes of $400 and $650. Evans has 
turned State’s evidence. The State 
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of New York has been overcharged 
$24,656 for coal ‘furnished to Sing Sing 
and Clinton prisons since 1907, accord- 
ing to the report filed with Governor Dix 
by Commissioners William Church Os- 
born and George E. Van Kennen, ap- 
pointed to investigate the administration 
of the State prisons under Superintend- 
ent of Prisons C. V. Collins, who re- 
signed recently after serving continu- 
ously since May 9g, 1898. Colonel Roose- 
velt referred to Mr. Collins, in last fall’s 
campaign, as “my right hand man at 
Saratoga,” and the Superintendent of 
Prisons has long been a power in the 
Republican State organization. The 
Dock and Coal Company, of Plattsburg, 
N. Y., which has furnished the State 
prisons with go per cent. of their coal, is 
a copartnership, one member of which is 
the Republican boss of Clinton County, 
John F. O’Brien, United States Col- 
lector of the Port for. Northern New 
York, stationed at Rouse’s Point (salary, 
$14,000). The investigation will be con- 
tinued. 


& 
Baldwin’s Locomotive 
Labor Wars Works, at Philadelphia, 


were shut down, June 9. 
It was expected that work would be re- 
sumed June 12. The shutdown followed 
a strike of 2,200 boilermakers and prob- 
ably 5,300 other workmen, June 8. The 
total number of workmen enrolled at 
Baldwin’s is between twelve and fourteen 
thousand. The closing of the plant came 
as a surprise to the men on the night 
shift, few of whom had joined the strike. 
There is an impression among the men 
that the company is preparing for a long 
struggle. Five hundred of the men at 
the Eddystone plant of the same com- 
pany, at Chester, Pa., have gone on a 
sympathetic strike, but the great major- 
ity of the workmen there have remained 
at work. The causes of the Philadelphia 
strike are discussed briefly in the “Sur- 
vev” of June 8. The strike was not, it 
is said, called by labor leaders. The 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
faces a new instalment of labor troubles. 
Successive strikes on the part of the car- 
men have failed to settle the question of 
union recognition. The carmen are ex- 
pected to demand an increase in wages 
from 23 to 28 cents an hour. The Phil- 
adelphia Rapid Transit Company is now 
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controlled by Edward T. Stotesbury, of 
Philadelphia, who has insisted upon sev- 
eral changes in the membership of the 
directorate of the corporation. He is 
now abroad. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company announces the conclusion 
of the strike of its shopmen at Altoona. 
Of the 802 employees who walked out 
last week, 722 have returned to work, 
leaving only 8o still out. These will be 
re-employed only as the company needs 
men. 





° 
Pes ad 


Madero’s railroad 
journey from the 
northern boundary 
to Mexico’s capital, a continuous tri- 
umph, ended at noon on the 7th, when he 
was received with a greater expression 
of popular devotion and respect, it is as- 
serted, than had ever been given to Diaz. 
Maderist soldiers from the South were 
excluded from the city, and those of the 
Federal garrison were required to re- 
main in their barracks. Perfect order 
was preserved. There were so many peo- 
ple pressing forward during the passage 
of the revolutionary leader for two miles 
from the railroad station to the palace 
that he and his guard of Maderist caval- 
ry made their way with difficulty. That 
night he was the guest of the President. 
On the day before his arrival a plot 
against him was discovered. Among 
those arrested was ex-Chief of Police 
Villaviciencio, and warrants were issued 
for Rosenda Pineda and Garza Galan, 
representatives of the Cientifico group, 
who were recently seen in New York. 
General Bernardo Reyes, who had been 
waiting at Vera Cruz, entered.the capital 
on the 9th. It was expected. that Reyes 
would be Madero’s most formidable com- 
petitor in the campaign for the Presi- 
dency. But all doubt as to the result of 
that campaign was cleared away on the 
1oth, when Madero, De la Barra and 
Reyes in conference reached an agree- 
ment. The three men, in brief state- 
ments to the public, gave notice that 
Reyes declined to be a candidate for the 
Presidency, but would be Minister of 
War in Madero’s Cabinet, and that in 
the same Cabinet De la Barra would be 
Minister of Foreign Relations. Reyes 
said that he was in complete sympathy 
with Madero, and that, if he should be 
a candidate, there would be confusion, 
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and might even be anarchy, in Mexico, 
for whose good all should work to- 
gether. And so it appears that the elec- 
tion of Madero is assured. It is expect- 
ed that the Maderist candidate for Vice- 
President will be Dr. Francisco Gomez 
or José Suarez, Governor of Yucatan. 
——In an interview a few hours before 
his arrival at the capital, Madero said 
that exclusion of foreigners or discrim- 
ination against them would be a very 
“awkward plank” in a platform which he 
was trying to make broad and just. He 
thought General Reyes desired to pro- 
mote the republic’s best interests. He 
was convinced that members of the Cien- 
tifico group had plotted against him. He 
expected much aid from the press, which 
was to be free. He did not intend to 
have a personal interest in any news- 
papers. Not more than 1 per cent. of 
the men under arms who claimed to be 
Maderists, in his opinion, were bandits. 
He had not been aided by American 
capital. “Not one American dollar 
helped in the triumph of the cause I 
lead.” We quote in our editorial pages 
President De la Barra’s commendation of 
the “calm and sagacious policy of the 
United States.” It is announced that 
China will demand $16,800,000 indem- 
nity for the killing of 316 Chinese ($50,- 
ooo for each one) and the destruction of 
$1,000,000 worth of property. Nearly 
all of these Chinese were murdered, 238 
of them in Torreon, where their lives 
were taken with the greatest brutality. 
On two ranches near that city fifty-seven 
were killed. It is said that China will 
send a cruiser to the Mexican coast. 
On the 9th, 4,000 United States troops 
at Galveston and 1,500 at San Diego 
were ordered back to their posts; 2,000 
marines had already been withdrawn 
from Guantanamo. Naval vessels at that 
port and at San Diego were ordered to 
go northward. A woman suffrage 
parade in the Mexican capital on the 5th 
caused a riotous demonstration, and nine 
men were killed by the rurales before 
order was restored. 











& 
Mexico’s capital and a 
large tract of neighbor- 
ing territory were vio- 
lently shaken by an earthquake, at half 
past four in the morning, on the 7th, a 
few hours before the arrival and recep- 


Earthquake in 
Mexico 
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tion of Madero. On the preceding day 
the volcano of Colima, in the State of 
Jalisco, west of the capital and near the 
Pacific Coast, had begun to throw out 
smoke and lava. In the capital, 172 
persons were killed. Nearly half of 
these were soldiers in the old San Cosme 
barracks. Fifteen women who had fled 
from houses to the streets and were 
praying there were killed by falling 
walls. Zapotlan, near the volcano, suf- 
fered greatly in loss of life and prop- 
erty. Several other small towns in the 
vicinity were partly destroyed. It was 
at first reported that in all about 1,500 
lives had been lost, but later accounts 
reduce the total to 700 or 800. 

a 

The Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, at Washington, 
has ordered a favorable report upon the 
pending treaty or convention with Hon- 
duras concerning the projected loan of 
$10,000,000 by New York bankers, but 
five members were absent, and four of 
these, it is said, would have voted in the 
negative. As the convention is opposed 
by Democrats and Republican insur- 
gents, the ratification of it is not expect- 
ed. A similar convention, relating to a 
loan desired by Nicaragua, has been sent 
to the committee from the State Depart- 
ment. Published reports say that a 
concession of extraordinary scope has 
been granted by Guatemala to a syndi- 
cate led by ex-Governor Spriggs, of 
Montana, and said to be supported by 
ex-Senator Clark, of the same State. It 
gives exclusive rights with respect to the 
exploitation of the country’s mineral 
wealth, power plants, telegraph and tele- 
phone lines, road construction, etc., and 
requires the syndicate, it is said, to pay 
only 10 per cent. of its net profits—— 
Ex- President Morales and ex - Vice - 
President Jiminez, of Santo Domingo, 
recently indicted in Porto Rico for fit- 
ting out an expedition to attack the pres- 
ent Government of their country, are to 
be tried this week. It has been ascer- 
tained that several residents of New 
York were associated with them in the 
undertaking. An appraisal by a board 
Pye by Chief Engineer Goethals 
shows that $42,799,826 was the value of 
the Panama Canal property for which 
-our Government paid $40,000,000. 


Central American 
Loans 
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Venezuela’s Government —— of Ven- 
Steed ezuela’s Gov- 
ernment have 

for some time past been closely watching 
ex-President Cipriano Castro. Recently 
they reported that he was fitting out a 
revolutionary expedition. He was then 
in Portugal, and to that country our Gov- 
ernment sent an expression of its views 
about him. Whereupon he disappeared 
and was said to be on his way to Cuba. 
The Government of Jamaica has ordered 
his exclusion from that island. A revo- 
lutionary junta exists in New York. 
This is admitted by Dr. Rivas-Vasquez 
(formerly Venezuela’s Minister of Pub- 
lic Works) and other members of it, who 
say their purpose is to free Venezuela 
“from the despotic rule of President 
Gomez,” and that there will soon be an 
insurrection. But they assert that Cas- 
tro is not concerned in their movement. 
It is said that the steamship “Hermanos,” 
which sailed from Gulfport, Miss., last 
week, carried a cargo of rifles and ad- 
venturers for Castro, that Castro is to be 
taken on board at some port in the West 


Indies, and that a landing will be made © 


at the Venezuelan port of La Guayra. 
The largest concession ever known 
in Venezuela was granted on the oth. It 
gives to the Coast Navigation Company 
for fifty years exclusive navigation of 
many rivers and lakes, a salt monopoly 
for five years, railway franchises, the ex- 
clusive exploitatian and colonization of 
the entire Amazon territory, and other 
valuable rights. The company is said to 
be composed of Venezuelans, but Ameri- 
can and English capitalists are seeking 
control of it. 





& 

The Government 
bill for insurance 
against sickness and 
unemployment was passed on its second 
reading. During its discussion in the 
House of Commons no one ventured to 
call in question the principle of the bill, 
and the comparatively mild criticism that 
it elicited was confined to details, some 
of which may be modified in the com- 
mittee stage. Ramsay MacDonald, 
leader of the Labor party, objected to 
the distribution of the burden of con- 
tributions to the insurance fund required 
by the bill, that is, fourpence a week 
from the worker, threepence from his 


The Workingmen’s 
Insurance Bill 
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employer and twopence from the state. 
The Labor party would prefer three- 
pence from each. The chief opposi- 
tion has come from the doctors, and sev- 
eral meetings of medical associations and 
colleges have been held to consider the 
bill. The resolutions adopted approved 
of its main objects, but protested against 
its form, chiefly on the ground that the 
remuneration for medical services was 
inadequate, that it interfered with the 
free choice of a physician by the patient, 
and that it placed the medical profession 
under the control of the friendly soci- 
eties. The physicians desire the law to 
be limited in its application to men 
whose incomes are less than $10 a week. 
——The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Lloyd-George, defended his bill 
with adroitness and suavity. He stated 
frankly that it was impossible to put on 
an income limit as desired, because many 
of the well-to-do workers, especially the 
miners, were already insured in the. 
friendly societies, and could not now be 
excluded. The doctors, he said, would 
not be able to get a member of Parlia- 
ment to even propose such a limitation, 
unless it was a university representative, 
and he could not find a seconder. Mr. 
Lloyd-George said that the laboring 
classes did not seem to appreciate the 
magnitude of the boon to them. The bill 
proposed to expend $80,000,000 contrib- 
uted by employers and the state for the 
purpose of relieving workmen and their 
families in time of sickness. No great 
scheme like this could be established 
without alarming some vested interests. 
He was amazed that the undertakers had 
not come forward with representations 
against a bill which would certainly 
affect their trade. It was impossible 
to widen a road without taking a 
strip of somebody’s domain, to drain 
a morass without interfering with some- 
body’s ‘shooting, and it was impossible 
to widen the road to health without 
interfering to a certain extent with vest- 
ed interests. As to the complaint of the 
doctors about the per capita fee for 
attendance, he called attention to the fact 
that, according to the official investiga- 
tion of the British Medical Association 
in 1903, some club doctors were receiving 
only two or three shillings a head per 
annum, including drugs, and most of 
them under five shillings. 
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The Prime Ministers of 
the self-governing domin- 
ions of Great Britain now 
in conference at London with members 
of the Government, have under consider- 
ation various plans for securing a closer 
co-operation between the six nations. 
Sir Joseph Ward, of New Zealand, pro- 
posed the establishment of an Imperial 
Council, but that was regarded by the 
other members as too radical and it was 
withdrawn. More moderate proposals 
were then presented by the Government 
of New Zealand, recommending the. re- 
organization of the Colonial Office, by 
separating those of the Dominions from 
that of the Crown colonies and giving 
each a Permanent Under-Secretary. It 
is further recommended that the title of 
Secretary of State for the Colonies be 
changed to “Secretary of State for Im- 
perial Affairs,” and that High Commis- 
sioners representing the Oversea Domin- 
ions be called in consultation by the Gov- 
ernment whenever questions of defense 


The Imperial 
Conference 


and foreign policy are considered and be_ 


made the sole channel of communication 
between Imperial and Dominion Govern- 
ments. In reply to this Mr. Harcourt, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, said 
that the division of the Colonial Office 
was already carried as far as seemed de- 
sirable. He suggested a standing com- 
mittee composed of the High Commis- 
sioners, the Secretary of State and the 
Under-Secretaries to act in an advisory 
capacity but not to have executive or leg- 
islative power. The same difficulty came 
up again when the question of the ap- 
proval of the Declaration of London was 
under discussion. Premier Fisher, of 
Australia, moved a resolution expressinz 
regret that the Dominions were not con- 
sulted prior to the acceptance of the 
terms of the Declaration by the British 
delegates. Hitherto, he said, the Do- 
minions had not been consulted prior to 
negotiations being entered upon by the 
Mother Country and other countries in 
regard to the treaties or conventions, and 
that, he thought, was a weak point in 
their position as_ self-governing com- 
munities. Being a family of nations, 
they thought the time had arrived when 
they should be informed, and, if need be, 
consulted, before arrangements were en- 
tered into with other countries by which 


their interests were affected. They did 
not desire at all to restrict the powers of 
the Mother Country ; they merely wished 
to be taken, whenever possible, fully into 
her confidence. Mr. Batchelor, Aus- 
tralian Minister of External Affairs, 
stated that Australia had, apart from her 
very extensive coastal trade, an oversea 
commerce of about £130,000,000 per an- 
num. Per head of the population she 
had the greatest commerce of any coun- 
try. If she had been an independent 
State, such as some of the smaller States 
which were consulted, she would also 
have been consulted, but the first in- 
formation her representatives had with 
regard to the Declaration was the Blue- 
book, and when possible modifications 
were suggested they were told it was too 
late for them to be introduced. Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, of Canada, said that the 
Declaration was an immense step toward 
arbitration between nations and _ that 
they in Canada were entirely in favor. 
In Canada they had claimed the liberty 
of negotiating their own treaties of com- 
merce, and it had been given them. As 
to other treaties, it might seriously em- 
barrass the Home Government if they 
had to consult the Dominions, as they 
might have advice from Australia in one 
direction, advice from New Zealand in 
another, and advice from Canada in a 
third. Altho the Empire was a family 
of nations, by far the greater burden had 
to be borne on the shoulders of the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom, and it 
would be going too far to say that in all 
circumstances the Dominions beyond the 
Seas were to be consulted. If a Domin- 
ion insisted on being consulted in regard 
to matters which might result in war, 
that would imply the necessity that thev 
should take part in the war. Sir Edward 
Grey, Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, said that since the Dominions were 
not consulted about The Hague Confer- 
ence they could not well have been 
brought into consultation about the Dec- 
laration that resulted from it. But they 
would be consulted in advance about the 
program of the next Hague Conference. 





Conference is that of emigration. In 
1910 the number of emigrants from 
Great Britain was 233,944. of whom 68 
per cent. went to the Dominions. This 


Another matter before the Imperial | 
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SURVEY OF 
year the number will probably exceed 
300,000, and it is the declared policy of 
the Conference to encourage systematic- 
ally emigrants to go to other parts of the 
British Empire rather than to foreign 
countries. 
& 

The situation in 
The Moroccan Crisis Morocco is ap- 

proaching an acute 
stage, and forms now the storm center of 
European politics. The diplomatic com- 
plications can only be guessed at, but of 
the public developments the most impor- 
tant is the manifest determination of 
Spain to extend its territory on the Afri- 
can continent. Thruout the month of 
May there was a steady advance of Span- 
ish troops all along the-line. Strategic 
points in the vicinity of towns under the 
control of Spain have been seized on the 
pretext of the necessity of preserving or- 
der among the tribes. The French pa- 
pers note with amusement that the re- 
ported movement of a column of native 
troops in the vicinity of Ceuta, which in 
the opinion of the Spanish called for 
military interposition, turned out to be 


the driving of a herd of pigs from one 


pasture to another. Whatever may be 
the validity of the excuses raised, the 
facts remain that the Spanish troops have 
occupied new territory, and with the in- 
tention of remaining there. From Ceuta, 
opposite Gibraltar, Spanish troops mov- 
ing to the West and South occupied 
Mount Negro and then dispatched a mili- 
tary mission to Tetuan. On the Atlantic 
side of the Peninsula a similar maneu- 
ver has been accomplished. Spanish 
troops have been sent to El Araish (La- 
rache) and from that point the military 
occupation has been extended to Alkazar. 
At Melilla, where last year the Spanish 
were engaged in a serious conflict with 
the natives, a renewal of Spanish activity 
is apparent. Expeditions sent into the 
interior for the ostensible purpose of pro- 
tecting Spanish territory from raids have 
occupied the region between Ain-Zahio 
and Seluan. This is in some respects 
the movement which most threatens 
French interests, because it brings the 
Spanish lines within about 30 miles of 
the Muluya River and Taurirt, where a 
large force of French troops is assem- 
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bled ready to seize Taza and march on 
to Fez. It is reported that Jean Cruppi, 
who succeeds M, Berteaux as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, has notified the Spanish 
Government that France will not consent 
to this unwarranted extension of the 
Spanish zone in Morocco. It seems like- 
ly that the Spanish Government will ig- 
nore this warning, because it has prob- 
ably taken this step with due considera- 
tion of all that it involves, and it is not 
apparent what France can do to prevent 
it. If the French Government denounces 
the action of Spain as a violation of the 
Convention of Algeciras and appeals to 
the Powers on that ground, it will be 
open for Spain to charge France with 
violating the Convention by its occupa- 
tion of Fez and the Muluya River. The 
only effect of this would be to throw the 
Moroccan matter again into the hands of 
the Powers, which is just what Germany 
wants and France does not. If the act 
of Algeciras is invalidated, all the former 
treaties, conventions and arrangements of 
Morocco with the Powers regain their 
full force. It is suspected that Germany 
is backing Spain in this movement for 
the purpose of reopening the Moroccan 
question. But both Russia and Great 
Britain are in sympathy with France, and 
even Austria-Hungary has semi-officially 
announced its confidence in the purposes 
of the French Government. Since Aus- 
tria~-Hungary was the only Power which 
stood with Germany in the Algeciras 
Conference, this changed attitude is note- 
worthy. The antagonism to France 
manifested by the Spanish Government 
is attributed to the presence in the Cana- 
lejas Cabinet of Gasset, editor of the /m- 
parcial, as Minister of Public Works. It 
was he who in 1898 organized manifes- 
tations against France because that coun- 
try did not take up arms in defense of 
Spain against the United States. The 
French troops have occupied Mekinez 
and captured Mulai Zin, pretender to the 
throne of Morocco. As soon as General 
Monier reached Fez, the Sultan took ad- 
vantage of the presence of the French 
troops to depose his Grand Vizier, El 
Madani el Glawi. It was Glawi who 


_ put Mulai Hafid upon the throne, but to 


his avariciousness and mismanagement is 
ascribed the present revolt. 
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Senatorial Privileges and Expenses 
BY WILLARD FRENCH 


UCH has been said—and more has 
M been sung to the tune of the 

muckrake—tending to create the 
impression that our Congressmen’s lives 
are rather happy ones, in the matter of 
privileges, allowances and perquisites; 
that Congress has become an expensive 
luxury. There is smoke enough for a lit- 
tle fire—and there is some fire—but truly 
it is not enough to tempt one who is 
earning an honest living to forsake it and 
run for Congress. The new Democratic 
House has interrupted some items of 
needless expense which will save the 
country upward of $180,000 a year. But 
they are items of carelessness, not per- 
sonal perquisites, as a rule. They are 
less likely to occur in the Senate; for the 
House, where all money legislation must 
originate, claims the right of increasing 
salaries or the number of salary receiv- 
ers at its option, while the Senate can do 


nothing along that line without the co- 


operation of the House. In the House 
the member who is granted clerk hire 
draws and disburses it, while in the Sen- 
ate the clerk must qualify and receive his 
own compensation, whether he really 
works for it or not. To sublet, or hire 
another to perform the duties, is against 
a strict provision of the rules. 

An item was given wide circulation in 
print, the other day, stating that the 
emoluments of Senators amounted to a 
sum closely resembling their original sal- 
ary. Possibly many believed it; but he 
was a poor accountant who figured it out 
that way, and figures must do some vig- 
orous lying to make the statement good. 
The Senate Rules controlling disburse- 
ments are clear and plain. There are 
none which were not deemed worthy 
when from time to time they were con- 
sidered and passed by the Senate; and 
while we may wish that some of them ap- 
plied to all of us, or economically may 
question some, it is most unjust to imag- 
ine any Senator availing himself of the 
privileges afforded or taking advantage 
of the allowances as of something not 
legally and rightfully his own. 


The Standing Orders and Rules of the 
Senate are published for free distribu- 
tion. Any one who wishes can have a 
copy and without depending for informa- 
tion on a muckheap raked up for a pur- 
pose, he can see precisely what every 
Senator is entitled to, according to the 
law—and in a general way what he re- 
ceives. 

One of the most liberal allowances is 
mileage—twenty cents a mile coming and 
going between his home and Washing- 
ton, fer each regular. session of Congress 
If he lives over three thousand miles 
away, as some of them do, the mileage 
amounts to a month’s salary; but if he 
has a family, as most of them have—and 
rather expensive families—there will be 
no material residue. Mileage, according 
to the law, is only allowed for regular 
sessions, but it is quite customary, when 
there is an extra session, for Congress to 
vote itself extra mileage therefor. There 
is little opportunity, at such times, for the 
more distant members to go home, espec- 
ially with their families, between ses- 
sions, and the mileage then appears 
somewhat in the light of a perquisite. 
For the entire Congress the mileage al- 
lowance amounts to something like $200,- 
ooo. Of this the Senate draws only 
about $42,000—an average of less than 
$500 each. 

During their terms of office and for 
nine months after the terms expire Mem- 
bers of Congress are allowed seeds for 
distribution, from the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, and seed franks which will 
pass them free through the mails. 

Until the first day of December fol- 
lowing the expiration of their terms they 
are allowed to receive free thru the 
mails all documents: printed by order of 
Congress; Members-elect and members 
can send thru the mails, free, any 
kind of mail matter to a Government of- 
ficial, any personal correspondence to 
whom they will, upon official ‘business, 
and any publications of the Government 
Printing Office ordered by act of Con- 
gress. If they overstep these libera! 
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bounds thru any lack of careful conform- 
ity it becomes a personal matter between 
them and the Postoffice Department, not 
a perquisite or privilege There is a priv- 
ilege, however, which has grown to con- 
siderable proportions along the line of 
correspondence due to the development 
of the telephone and telegraph. All tele- 
grams (supposedly restricted to busi- 
ness) sent by, or C. O. D. to, a Senator, 
wherever he may be, will be paid for by 
the Government, if called to its atten- 
tion. Over $5,000 was paid in this way 
from the Senate contingent fund, in the 
fiscal year 1910. During the same fiscal 
year something like $8,000 was paid for 
telephones at the Senate end of the Cap- 
itol, alone, if the records have been cor- 
rectly deciphered; exclusive of charges 
for long distance conversation. 

Then the Rules make a yearly allow- 
ance to each Senator of $125 for station- 
ery and newspapers; and this little item 
has doubtless given more glee to muck- 
rakers and more public chills through ex- 
aggerated renderings, than all of the rest 
put together. All official stationery, of 
all kinds imaginable, is furnished free. 
The allowance of $125 a year is for priv- 
ate stationery, periodicals—and some- 
times other things—for the personal use 
of the Senators. If any Senator fails to 
exhaust this allowance in the course of 
the year, the balance is turned over to 
him in cash. It used to be—it is not so 
much so now—that this little perquisite 
was generally absorbed by the Senator’s 
family. They had more use for personal 
stationery and knew better than he what 
they required. Little by little it came in- 
to vogue to keep in this department—or 
secure at wholesale prices on orders— 
other things more popularly useful than 
stationery and periodicals; for the Sena- 
tors’ families were naturally anxious to 
exhaust this little allowance lest it be 
converted into papa’s pocket, and lost to 
them forever in that maelstrom. Thus it 
happened that gloves, necklaces, hand- 
kerchiefs, belts, and what-not were found 
charged to Senator’s requisitions, and 
lists were made and published broadcast, 
by vigorous muckrakers, giving the im- 
pression that the Government ran a de- 
partment store gratuitously supplying all 
of the luxuries of the Senate satellites. 
There is no grave reason at present ap- 
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parent why any such allowance should 
be made, at all. But surely $125 a year 
cannot be seriously abused for . private 
emolument. 

Incidentally the Government does even 
better by the several hundred newspaper 
correspondents, up in the press galleries, 
for it not only furnishes them notepaper, 
envelopes, and writing materials in the 
commodious chambers back of the press 
galleries, but all of the working paper 
they can use and a dozen or more type- 
writers to aid in its consumption. Paren- 
thetically one of the fierce muckraking 
articles not long ago given to the public 
was written in the Senate press chamber, 
on paper furnished by the Government, 
with a Government typewriter. It was 
written in the good old summer time, and 
to refresh his wilting spirits the writer 
turned frequently to a great tank of de- 
licious lemonade (made with mineral 
water) lavishly supplied to the press gal- 
lery as well as to the Senate, during the 
hot weather. It was all right, of course. 
just as it was all right for the wives and 
daughters of Senators to consume that 
little stationery allowance. It was a 
white horse of another color, that was all, 
and simply indicated the readiness, even 
of an honest, hard-working muckraker, 
to avail himself of the blessings which 
kind Providence placed in his path- 
way. 

There is another precious’ perquisite 
along this line which is also, doubtless, of 
some forgotten historic significance—like 
the pre-telephone telegraphers who have 
been under pay at the Capitol ever since 
the days when they were used for quick 
communication with the White House— 
and the wonder is that it has not been 
magnified into something terrible by dis- 
criminating critics, before this time. 
Everv Senator is allowed two fine packing 
boxes, of the best design and workman- 
ship, and one plant box, to take his things 
home in—provided that the three do not 
cost over ten dollars. For, speaking of 
flowers, if a Congressman is Scotch 
enough to talk enthusiastically of Bobby 
Burns to William R. Smith, the veteran 
superintendent of the Botanic Garden, he 
can get anything he wants from the great 
greenhouses across the street from the 
Capitol. 

Each Senator is allowed a liberal 
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sometimes almost unlimited—number of 
unbound—or paper bound—copies of all 
Government printing authorized by Con- 
gress, and one bound copy of all such 
productions. Beyond that the Public 
Printer binds at the request of any Sen- 
ator, but he must pay the actual cost for 


INTENDED FOR DINING-ROOM 


extra copies. 


It is possibly true that 
these rights are sometimes traded, or ex- 
changed, among Senators, for personal 
economy, and that members have, at 
times, secured the consent.of the Senate 
to incorporate as a Government docu- 
ment, with an order to print, some outside 
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matter commending itself as desirable, 
politically perhaps, for liberal distribu- 
tion or for personal possession. But the 
law allows it, and the Court awards it. 
What shall we say? 

Senators are appointed to various 
boards—like the V.sitors to the Military 
Academy and to the Naval Academy— 
and upon special committees of investiga- 
tion sometimes carrying their studies as 
far away as Alaska, Panama, the Philip- 
pines, all over Europe, and all over the 
United States, affording pleasant excur- 
sions in which, of course, all expenses 
are paid by the Government. The costs 
of some of these observation trips are 
very large, and if they are not enjoyed 
by the favored ones it is astonishing. But 
if the investigations must be made, the 
expenses of the investigators and neces- 
sary clerks must, naturally, be paid. It is 
not a question of ethics. It is only a 
question of the real necessity for the in- 
vestigation and of the value of the opin- 
ions thus derived. 


These special and select committees 
have special privileges and in the long 
run they surely cost the country a great 
deal of money—a great deal more than is 
shown upon the face of available ac- 
counts. The ordinary investigations car- 
ried on by ordinary committees of the 
Senate in the fiscal year 1910, cost more 
than $50,000. For example, the Senate 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of Arid Lands made a trip from 
Denver to San Francisco and back to 
Washington, for a little more than $2,000. 
The Committee on Indian Affairs look- 
ing into the affairs of the Indians of 
Wisconsin, expended about $4,000. The 
committee investigating the high cost of 
living made a broad path into the Treas- 
ury—without making a discovery. The 
Committee on Revision of the Laws cut 
out a generous inroad. They are only 
examples. 

All special committees of course re- 
quire extra clerks, stenographers, etc., 
adding to the cost-value of their conclu- 
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sions, and sometimes those conclusions, 
when presented to the Senate, are treated 
in a way so disproportionate with the cost 
as to suggest that by the Senate itself the 
jaunt was considered more a junket than 
a serious national necessity. Almost 
everything is to be had for the asking by 
these special committees and commissions 
appointed by Congress, and the habit of 
asking grows, rapidly, under such cir- 
cumstances. Special and select commit- 
tees are always an expensive luxury to 
the country and as a rule they ought to 
be a source of pleasure to the partici- 
pants; but it is absurd to suppose that 
the members do not.at least attempt to 
render compensatory service. 

Clerk allowances to Congressmen are 
another popular source of agitation. Pos- 
sibly they should not be allowed at all. 
It is not long since the President of the 
United States paid his private secretary 
out of his private pocket—and if this 
were still the case in Congress it is fair 
to suppose that Members of Congress 


would quickly discover that they could 
dispense with a large proportion of their 
aid. But those days are past. Clerks are 
paid from the public treasury and the al- 
lotment to the Senate is as follows: 

Every majority Senator is chairman of 
a committee and the allotment to the 
committee is an allotment to him. The 
minority Senators who are not chairmen 
of committees are allowed a clerk at 
$2,000 a year, and. a stenographer at 
$1,000. Those of the minority who are 
chairmen have clerks at $2,000 and mes- 
sengers at $1,400. Every committee is 
allowed a clerk; the salary is ostensibly 
graded according to the ability of the man 
required. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions pays its clerk $4,000. The Finance 
Committee clerk receives $3,000. Six or 
seven other clerks have $2,500 and the 
rest $2,200. The other employees are 
numbered according to the demands of 
the committees. One more is always al- 
lowed. sometimes many. 

The appointment of the clerks natural- 
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ly rests with the Senator, and notwith- 
standing all that has been said against it, 
there is no good reason why, under cer- 
tain conditions, he should not appoint 
members of his own family. Take the 
case of ex-Senator Money, which has 
been so frequently exploited, for example. 
The Senator is blind. He is a constant 
sufferer from severe pain, his best hours 
are immediately after sunrise. Every- 
thing must be read to him and his clerk 
must be on hand at that time. There was 
no one who could have served him as 
satisfactorily as his son, whom he ap- 
pointed. And there was not a harder 
worked man in the Senate quota. Many 
others with less necessity have done the 
same. Then there are others who to es- 
cape obloquy have secured positions for 
relatives among their neighbors; while 
there are some who hold that it is 
out of place to allow a relative to hold 
any position at all at the Capitol. There 
are instances, of course, where the mini- 
mum allotment is more than is required, 
and of clerks who are drawing pay with- 
out any danger of injury from overwork, 
but at least it is no longer possible, in the 
Senate, to sublet a position, or to hire 


another to do the standing round, with- 
out violating one of the distinct regula- 
tions. 

This question of committees, however 


—regular Senate committees—covers 
something as near to open perquisites of 
office as any outgrowth of years in the 
great legislative body. There are sixty- 
eight committees in the Senate. Every 
Republican Senator and, as far as they 
go, the leading Democrats, are chairme2. 
There are three different committees on 
Indian matters; one on Indian Affairs, 
one on Indian Depredations, one on Tres- 
passers on Indian Lands. There is a 
Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Papers, and a separate committee on the 
expenditures of each of the Executive 
Departments. There is a good number of 
these committees which never meet, for 
there is never any business to call them 
together. It is not far-fetched to claim 
that they are created simply to give Sen- 
ators chairmanships; for the chairman- 
ship carries with it many privileges and 
some possibilities of perquisites. There 
are extra clerk allowances, elaborately 
furnished committee rooms, a private of- 
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fice, a public office, with all which per- 
tains thereto, and a broad right of requi- 
sition, free of charge, of physical and in- 
tellectual conveniences—Century diction- 
aries, clothes brushes, hair brushes, etc.— 
which the individual Senator could not so 
easily obtain but which are naturally sup- 
plied to committee rooms at the expense 
of the Government. 

Every Senator and his family have free 
use of the Congressional Library. There 
are reserved parlors for them in the li- 
brary and they can take out as many 
books at a time as they like, returning 
them at their leisure, but it not infre- 
quently occurs that rare and costly vol- 
umes are desirable for permanent use in 
certain committee rooms, and are bought 
for that purpose. 

The general care with which chairmen 
of committees are comforted is attested 
by items like this, in the expense account : 
One cane seat, mahogany chair for 
committee room, $92.50. Half a dozen 
mahogany easy chairs, $70 each. One 
double mirror, $125. One Wilton carpet 
fer ——— committee room, $388. Three 
pairs velour curtains, $148. Three pair: 
lace curtains for the restaurant, $135. 
Seven rugs and carpets for committee 
rooms, $1,277. Numberless velour cov- 
ered sofa pillows, $3 each. A glance at 
the sum total, for the fiscal year 1910, 
shows over ten thousand dollars paid for 
new furniture, and over three thousand 
dollars paid for cleaning and repairing 
the old. Typewriters cost the Senate end 
of the Capitol over $10,000 for the year 
ending: April 1, 1910. Considerably 
more than ten thousand dollars was ex- 
pended on various kinds of mineral 
waters, and $4,000 on ice, for free distri- 
bution—besides the $1,157 worth of lem- 
onade dispensed during the last hot 
session. 

The Vice-President’s auto, which with 
maintenance for the first year cost up- 
ward of $7,000, might possibly be called 
a perquisite. Champ Clark evidently so 
considers it, in refusing to use the auto 
voted for the Speaker of the House, at 
the expense of the people. But there are 
Senators who think otherwise, for scat- 
tered thru the Senate expense account are 
charges for taxicabs taking them to and 
from the Senate. 

Till a few years ago the housing of our 
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great legislators was confined to the Capi- 
tol building and a hired annex called the 
Maltby Building. Now both the Senate 
and the House have colossal and stately 
office buildings, costing, over all, not less 
than five million dollars each. Each build- 
ing is connected with its end of the Capi- 
tol by a substantial subway. As yet Mem- 
bers of the House have to walk thru their 
subway, but dainty tan autos are con- 
stantly scurrying back and forth carrying 
the Senators thru the other. The Sen- 
ete office building is one of the most com- 
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than two rooms; one, durine the last ses- 
sion, controlled twenty-four. The rooms 
are large and regally furnished, and each 
one is supplied with a telephone. There 
are grand, marble halls, for party cau- 
cuses, and smaller halls for public inves- 
tigations and hearings. In the basement 
a perfect modern gymnasium is planned 
but not yet constructed. On the first floor 
there is a superb marble labyrinth known 
as “The Baths,” where the Senators find 
experts naked but for trunks, waiting to 
treat them in shower baths, steam baths, 











A COMMITTEE ROOM IN THE 
plete and magnificent structures ever 
dreamed of for the purpose to which it is 
devoted. It covers the entire block, four 
stories and basement. There every Sena- 
tor—and member of the Monetary Com- 
mission who is out of the Senate—has 
at least two rooms, connecting, with an 
elaborate lavatory between them. Some, 
as a matter of convenience, also have 
sumptuous quarters in the Capitol build- 
ing. Many of the Senators have more 
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plunge baths, in sweating rooms, drying 
rooms, cooling rooms, according to Rus- 
sian, or Turkish, or Yankee, or any other 
known methods; all in spotless marble ; 
clean, cool, and comforting, and all free 
of charge, at the cost of the Government. 
There are also two other free baths at the 
Senate end of the Capitol building. 
There were to be a kitchen and a din- 
ing-room as wonderful and complete as 
the baths. Preparations for these had ad- 
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vanced far beyond the dream of a gym- 
nasium ; indeed they were well on toward 
completion. But tho every appurtenance 
imaginable, every accessory and facility. 
all the furnishings and the waiters were 
offered, rent free, to any proper caterer 
who would provide only the food, charge 
what he chose and pocket the price, the 
Senate has been unable to secure the man, 
and it still lunches in the Senate restau- 
rant, under the Senate Chamber, where 
everything is likewise furnished by the 
Government rent free, light, heat, furni- 
ture, utensils, waiters—everything but 
the food—which is no better prepared 
and is often higher in price than in some 
restaurant a block or two away. 

There was also planned a barber’s shop 
for the office building, but as yet the Sen- 
ate barber shop in the Capitol building 
runs alone. There would be no rivalry, 
for the barbers are all hired by the year 
and everything is furnished so that the 
Senators may be barbered without 
charge, to the extent of their liking. 

’ There is also readily accessible an as- 
sortment of drugs and viands, tonics and 
recuperatives ; and one who imagines that 
these privileges are not appreciated, needs 
only glance at the records of expense for 
supplying baths, barber shop, dispensary, 
and private lavatories. There are charg- 
ed up to the contingent fund, for these 
purposes, for the fiscal year 1910, gallons 
of witch hazel, hundreds of hair brushes, 
hundreds of dozens of towels, thousands 
of quinine pills, a hundred pounds of 
Rock Island sponges, $3.25 a pound, in 
only two orders, boxes upon boxes of 
delicate soaps, bottles and bottles of ex- 
tracts, gallons of German cologne, nail 
brushes, combs, hat brushes, dozens of 
bottles of pepsin tablets, hundreds of cal- 
omel tablets, endless supplies of cough 
drops, nearly three hundred whisk 
brooms, dozens of bottles of dandruff 
cure, listerine, seidlitz powders, violet ex- 
tract, pounds and pounds of talcum pow- 
der, gallons of bay rum, bromo mixtures, 
Copenhagen snuff, and goodness knows 
what not—for this is only a random pick 
from a few of the clusters of the items. 
Then for the shoe polishers there are 
dozens of boxes of patent leather paste, 
and an elaborate supply of other polish- 
ing mixtures; till one almost wonders 
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what the Senators find to do when they 
are at home. 

It is something ofa privilege, too—or 
is it a perquisite—to feel that if you die 
you will be taken to your distant home in 
state and finely buried at the expense of 
the Government. But’ sweeter is the 
thought that if you live and are left by 
your constituents to shift for yourself, a 
dozen commissions of one kind and an- 
other have been invented for your sole 
benefit. Take the great National Mone- 
tary Commission, for example, designed 
and arranged by Senator Aldrich. The 
bill establishing the commission slipped 
easily thru both houses. It was Aldrich’s 
bill. It provided for sixteen members, or- 
iginally made up equally of members of 
the Senate and House. It was inexpens- 
ive, for it provided that the commissior 
should be housed in the Senate office 
building—where it now has some twenty 
rooms—and that while the salary of 
members should be $7,500 a year, no 
member of the Senate or the House 
should draw any salary at all. It was an 
economical arrangement and the bill 
passed. Presently Senator Teller left 
the Senate and began to draw a salary 
on the commission equal to his Senate 
salary. Then Aldrich, himself, and Hale, 
and Burrows, and Money left their seats 
in the Senate without surrendering either 
salary or Senate housing—for they each 
have two rooms provided in the Senate 
office building. To provide two more 
places, for Flint, and Taliaferro, who 
went out last fourth of March, two who 
were still Senators resigned from the 
commission. Thus the changes have in- 
creased the expense of the Government 
some sixty thousand dollars a year with- 
out changing the complexion of anything 
but the Senate. Practically the same 
thing happened in the House. 

Now, every one knows that the Mone- 
tary Commission is nothing but Aldrich 


-and never has been and never will be 


anything but Aldrich. As a matter of 
fact it has not met, officially, more than 
two—or three—times, during its entire 
existence. Every one knows that no 
matter how wise—financially wise or 
otherwise—the rest of the members may 
be, they will never originate or insti- 
gate anything connected with monetary 
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legislation, thru their positions on the 
commission. Aldrich will do it all. 
These positions are purely perquisites. 

Even a pleasanter retreat, on some ac- 
counts, is the joint Canadian Boundary 
Commission. The salaries are higher, 
for one thing—ten thousand dollars—the 
responsibility and cares are no greater, 
and they will have a building all their 
own. Senator Carter slipped into this 
nest, from his seat in the Senate. War- 
ner dropped into the Fortification Board 
where there is nothing doing, and others 
into other cosy corners along the same 
lines. These are real perquisites, and if 
they should ever be “investigated” it 
might possibly pay the expense of it by 
disclosing how near they come to being 
pure and simple gratuities on the part of 
our paternal Government. 

If the statement that the Senatorial! 
perquisites equaled the Senatorial salar- 
ies had been changed, to say that the sal- 
aries of Senate assistants exceeded the 
salaries of the Senators, it would have 
been quite correct. For example: the 
salaries of the Senators for the fiscal 
year 1910, including mileage, and the sal- 
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ary of the Vice-President, amounted to 
about $744,000. The salaries of the reg- 
ular office clerks, messengers, police, etc., 
were about $749,000. To this should be 
added the extra month’s pay which is al- 
ways voted to the employees, as a mark 
of appreciation—tho in reality there are 
very few of them who average five 
months of real work a year; that is 
while Congress is in session. This ex- 
tra month amounted to over $72,000 for 
1910, making the salary total for clerks, 
etc., $820,000 or more. The contingent 
expenses of the Senate for that year 
were about $330,000. 

The original statement was a mistake 
by more than half; but the fact remains 
that wholly aside from the costs of the 
buildings, heating, lighting, cooling, 
maintaining, all of which is as carefully 
and elaborately done as modern science 
renders possible, the running cost of the 
Senate end of the Capitol, alone, is 
about two million dollars a year. The 
House end costs much more and there 
is no denying that Congress is a rather 
expensive luxury. 


WasHincTon, D. C. 


Insanity and Heredity 


BY J. BISHOP TINGLE, Ph. D. 


PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY IN 


great fascination for the majority 
of persons, who naturally delight 
in tracing its effects in their own chil- 
dren. It can hardly be doubted that 
much of our interest in heredity arises 
from its mixture of regularities and 
vagaries. We are all familiar with chil- 
dren who are almost exact duplicates of 
one or other parent, or who exhibit the 
parental traits in practically equal pro- 
portion. In such cases the problem of 
transmission appears to be very simple, 
but what is to be said of those children 
who show little or no likeness to either 
father or mother? 
It is evident that such questions can 


5 subject of heredity exercises a 
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only be solved by prolonged study, ex- 
tending over a wide range of individual 
subjects. During the past few years a 
very large amount of attention has been 
devoted to the investigation of numerous 
varieties of animals in this connection. 
As a result, it has been possible, in many 
cases, to ascertain the factors or influ- 
ences which regulate .the transmission, 
from parent to offspring, of such fea- 
tures as the color of eyes and hair, or 
the markings of fur or feathers. 

Similar work has been done in the 
case of plants, including wheat and bar- 
ley. 

Probably all of these recent researches 
have arisen from the work carried out 
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by De Vries, in Holland. De Vries’s re- 
sults, in so far as they are of general 
application, had actually been discovered 
by Mendel about 1860, but at that time 
the world was unable to appreciate or 
profit by Mendel’s work, and conse- 
quently, for about forty years, breeders 
continued to allow themselves to be in- 
fluenced by “rules,” many of which were 
without foundation in fact. 

The application of the known laws of 
heredity to human beings is a matter of 
extreme difficulty ; aside altogether from 
any question of controlling marriage, the 
mere collection of data is anything but a 
simple matter. How many of us, for in- 
stance, could give reliable information 
regarding the color of eyes and hair, the 
hight and weight, the cause of death and 
the length of life of all four of our 
grandparents and of each of their de- 
scendants? Yet such information touches 
but little more than the fringe of the 
subject. 

In spite of these and of numerous 
other difficulties, progress is being made 
steadily even tho slowly, and some very 
interesting results in connection with 
feeblemindedness and certain forms of 
insanity have been communicated recent- 
ly by Messrs. Goddard, Cannon and 
Rosanoff. That nervous and mental dis- 
eases are often transmitted by heredity 
has been known since the time of Hippo- 
crates, but the exact conditions of such 
inheritance have not hitherto been under- 
stood. The results of the investigations 
under consideration may be _ exprest 
briefly as follows: 

(1) Insanity will be inherited by all 
the children if both parents are insane. 

(2) When one parent is insane and 
the other is normal, but has the insanity 
taint from one grandparent, half the 
children will be insane and half will be 
normal, but all will be capable of trans- 
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mitting the insanity taint to their de- 
scendants. 


(3) If one parent is insane and the 
other is normal and of pure normal an- 
cestry, all the children will be normal, but 
they will be capable of.transmitting the 
insanity to their descendants. 


(4) If both parents are normal, but 
each inherits the insanity taint from one 
grandparent, one-fourth of the children 
will- be normal and will be incapable of 
transmitting the insanity to their prog- 
eny; one-fourth of the children will be 
insane; the remaining half of the chil- 
dren will be normal, but will transmit the 
insanity taint to their offspring. 


(5) Both parents being normal, one 
having a pure normal ancestry and the 
other with the insanity taint from one 
grandparent, all the children will be nor- 
mal and only half of them will be capable 
of transmitting the insanity taint to their 
descendants. 


(6) When both parents are normal 
and of pure normal ancestry, all the chil- 
dren will be normal and will not be capa- 
ble of transmitting an insanity taint to 
their progeny. 

For the sake of simplicity and brevity 
the word “insanity” has been used in the 
foregoing paragraphs to include feeble- 
mindedness as well as certain—but not 
all—forms of mental disease. 

It is difficult to overestimate the impor- 
tance of such studies as those outlined 
above. They furnish, for the first time, 
a body of ordered facts and deductions 
which may be of supreme value to the 
individual and to the race. Such scien- 
tific data may be utilized in two ways. 
They furnish us with the only safe guide 
in matters of personal conduct and they 
constitute the one firm foundation for 
efficient legislation which has for its ob- 
ject the diminution of insanity. 


Toronto, Can, 
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Life at the Big Khaki Town 


BY W. A. PHILPOTT, JR. 


Or tHe EpitoriAL STAFF OF THE SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 


HE military authorities have had 
¥ ample opportunity to test to their 
hearts’ content the “‘all work and 
no play” idea at the big maneuver camp 
in San Antonio. This opportunity has 
been embraced. The verdict is that play 
and pastimes are as essential to a well- 
regulated development and wholesome 
existence of the soldier as is the mess or 
the hair band of the hat. Accordingly, 
the recreation of the soldiers in the big 
khaki town—20,000 of them—is a matter 
worthy of any man’s investigation, a 
theme deserving of any writer’s notice. 
In times of peace, particularly now that 
peace has been brought about in Mexico 
and all thoughts of a troop movement 
toward the border of the sister republic 
have been abandoned, the officials agree 
that the problem of providing the proper 
entertainment is one that looms far above 
those problems with a mechanical solu- 
tion, such as of food, fuel, and water 
supply and sanitation. 

In the solution of the amusement prob- 
lem, unrestricted, the soldiers aid sub- 
stantially by following their tastes and 
inclinations. Many instances there are 
where the offfters have been particularly 
lenient with their commands, and with 
gratifying results. The men have been 
obliged to do the minimum amount of 
drill work in these instances; their 
maneuvering has been set for the cool 


hours of the early forenoon; and thruout 
the work the spirit of play has been in- 
jected as far as convenient. ‘hen the 
men are allowed to engage in any and all 
sorts of legitimate games. The off-duty 
men are never questioned on camp-leave, 
and but seldom are their hours of volun- 
tary absence interfered with. 

It is interesting to note just how the 
soldiers spend their time in the big stake 
town. Standing easily at the head of the 
long list of play, pastimes, recreations, 
sports, pleasures or what nots, is the 
“pitching of horseshoes.” It is a game 
of quoits, except the “stakes” or hobs 
are “rung” with horseshoes instead of 
iron disks or rope loops. This game is 
an universally favorite one with the sol- 
diers. Hardly a tent but has well-worn 
“stobs,” where many a horseshoe match 
has been played. The game, because it 
may be played by two, or four, or six, 
or eight persons, in any sort of weather, 
with little preparation and with dispatch, 
lends itself admirably to the situation, as 
concerns amusement in the big camp. 
Then, it is a game which requires little 
thinking, it may be started or stopped on 
the instant, and may be played at any 
place where two pine stakes and four 
horseshoes are available. Each man, weak 
or strong, tall or short, stout or lean, is 
eligible, has an equal chance of training 
himself, and prides himself in his own 
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A REGIMENTAL TRACK MEET 
Track athletics are conducted under military rules 


prowess. One of the best teams in the 
camp is a fat corporal and a “skinny 
private.” There are regular match 
games, the results of which are of inter- 
est to whole companies, and even regi- 
mients. 

Baseball just at this writing (June 3) 
is running horseshoe pitching a close sec- 
ond in the popularity contest. The 
weather conditions in San Antonio are 
ideal for practice, and of a late afternoon 
and evening there is hardly a soldier 
street in the big camp where baseballs 
-are not being batted and caught until 
dark puts a stop to play. 

In the army are professional baseball 
men, some of major league experience. 
Many officers took ‘an active interest in 
the sport during their college days. 
These are the coaches. There is no com- 
pany of infantry, troop of cavalry or 
battery of artillery but has a baseball 
“nine.” And, besides, there are teams 
made up of men from the medical, the 
signal, the hospital and the ambulance 
corps. A consefvative estimate is that 
there are one hundred baseball teams at 
the camp today. 

This does not mean that one hundred 
teams play regular games, but that. with 
the chance for contests, the diamond and 
the paraphernalia, just so many teams 


would be found ready and willing to 
“cross bats.” As it is, there is not an 
afternoon passes but a dozen games are 
being played on the drill grounds, except 
when there is a review or special after- 
noon maneuver. About a score of teams 
have combined into the “Maneuver Camp 
League” and are playing out a regular 
schedule. 

Next in line may be mentioned card 
playing, dominoes, craps, roulette and 
other games suitable for indoor playing. 
That much gambling is going on is gen- 
erally understood. Poker and crap 
games are very common, generally, of 
course, behind closed tent flaps. Inten- 
tions of the military authorities are to 
abide by the statutes of the State in such 
matters. But that gambling of one sort 
or another goes merrily on is known, and 
no inspections or investigations directed 
toward such activities or convictions for 
such violations have been heard of. It is 
no uncommon’ observance or a fact to 
marvel at to find a soldier with all the 
money of his company clinking in his 
pockets a day or two after paying time. 
Such instances are being constantly noted 
and remarked upon in and about the 
camp. 

Mascots are particularly pleasing to 
the soldiers. In this class dogs must be 
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placed at the top of the list. There is 
not a company or troop or battery with- 
cut its dog mascot, and some have as 
raany as half a dozen. Many officers 
cw dogs which are petted and pampered 
2s mascots by the men of the respective 
conmands. ihese dogs are attended as 
if royal blood filled their veins. No 
dainty piece of ribbon or bright collar is 
too dear for these dogs’ necks; no food 
is too rich for them; no treatment is too 
luxurious for the soldier dog-mascot. 

Many of these canines are trick dogs. 
Some perform wonderful feats, and the 
soldiers are continually training them for 
new and spectacular stunts, to gain with 
their particular dog prestige over the dog 
of some other company. An amusing 
incident occurred not long ago, the direct 
result of which was to furnish many’and 
varied dog mascots. 

Two Mexican dogcatchers, riding on 
a caged wagon filled with outlawed 
canines, were driving along a street near 
the Division Maneuver Camp. Four 
cavalrymen of the Third Cavalry spied 
the dogcatchers. It was but the work 
of a minute to stop the Mexicans, rip 
open the door of the cage and set the 
dogs free—a barking, yelping twenty-five 
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PENALIZING 
Wrestling on horseback is a favorite sport of the soldiers 
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of them. The Mexicans, unable to speak 
a word of English, became furious, pour- 
ing forth a perfect torrent of Spanish in- 
vective, which must have meant terrible 
things if the horsemen could have trans- 
lated them. But they couldn’t. Encour- 
aged into a spirit of daring by the atti- 
tude of the Mexicans, the cavalrymen 
forcibly thrust the two dogcatchers thru 
the door of the cage, fastened them in, 
just as the dogs had been confined a few 
moments before. Then one of the horse- 
men mounted to the seat, whipped up the 
team of horses and drove the imprisoned 
Mexicans around the drill grounds. The 
three cavalrymen and many soldiers act- 
ed as “military escort” to the procession. 
The dogs followed and raised their howls 
out of pure joy at thus being so unex- 
pectedly and precipitately released. 

-But dogs are not the only mascots. 
Snakes of all sorts are also favorites just 
now. Many companies have birds, rab- 
bits, squirrels and opossums. ‘There is 
also a stray wolf or two and one Texas 
coyote. An idea of the mixture and 
variety of mascots may be gotten from 
an inventory of the pet holdings of the 
Twenty-eighth Infantry: two rattle- 


snakes, one enormous chicken snake, one 
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bull snake, two armadillos—called by the 
soldiers “army drillers”’—five dogs, one 
squirrel, one parrot and one burro. 

While the majority of the soldiers play 
games and amuse themselves with the 
pets during the day, a good number sleep 
in the afternoon and lounge around the 
tents, sometimes reading. Hundreds 
spend the afternoons and evenings, even 
until the midnight hour, in San Antonio, 
four miles distant from the camp. ‘The 
soldiers flood the town. Never an hour, 
day or night, when a glance about on the 
streets downtown will not reveal the 
ever-familiar khaki uniform. The men 
seem to permeate the city entire. Hardly 
a small residence street but the soldiers 
find and traverse—going no one seems to 
know where or for what purpose. They 
walk in twos and threes usually, and 
hever in crowds of more than six. 

There are at least three classes of 
merchants that have benefited greatly be- 
cause of the coming to San Antonio of 
the soldiers: the saloonkeeper, the pro- 
prietor of the moving picture show, and 
the merchant of the West Side—the 


tenderloin district. 






GAMBLING IN THE OPEN 
shooting and roulette wheels are in full blast at the big camp 
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Not only the proprietor of the big 
downtown bar has and is thriving off the 
soldier, but the most measly little beer- 
dive owner has enjoyed an increase in 
business of something like 500 per cent. 
In San Antonio there are few moments 
during the day or night up to midnight— 
the hour of closing—when each of the 
517 saloons and dives and beer joints is 
not entertaining from one to a score of 
soldiers. This condition is true particu- 
larly about payday time, which comes 
once a month. As a direct result of the 
coming of the soldiers to San Antonio, 
a row of saloons, beer joints, dives of 
every sort, fully a mile long, has sprung 
up, mushroom fashion. The majority of 
these places are only large enough for a 
bar, an ice-box and room for customers, 
while the material of construction is 
often canvas and goods boxes. This row 
is known as “The Bowery,” and besides 
saloons and gambling joints, there are 
many hamburger stands, dime restau- 
rants, penny jewelry shops, moving pic- 
ture shows, lottery counters and chance 
booths. 

The soldier is particularly fond of the 
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“SWINGER“ IN TRAINING 


The most famous of the trick dog mascots, owned by a captain of the Thirteenth Infantry, jumps four horses 
standing broadside as readily as he negotiates the chairs here 


moving picture. The proprietors of such 
theaters in San Antonio report a business 
in the last three months which, for bulk, 
was never approached since the industry 
first started and the craze was rampant. 
Enterprising managers have been study- 
ing the tastes of their troop patrons, and 
few moving picture bills are presented in 
San Antonio today but have reels of war 
films of some sort or other. The soldiers 
like such scenes and they patronize the 
show house with the largest and most 
flaming war poster in front. 

As to the “red light district” tastes and 
tendencies, the soldier. in the maneuver 
division camp is much the same as the 
soldier in all times. Never a night passes 
but the restricted district is deluged with 
the men in the khaki suits. Scores of 
women have migrated to San Antonio 
since the coming of the soldiers. 

On the other hand, much good work is 
being done to develop the better side of 
the soldier’s nature, to stimulate the 
nobler impulse and to strengthen a reli- 
gious spirit. There are three large tents 
in the camp which are the Y. M. C. A.’s 


of the division. The work in these tents 
is being conducted by officials of the reg- 
ular organization. Each tent has a mov- 
ing picture machine and runs a change 
of films every day. These shows are free 
for the men, and are calculated to attract 
those who find a few moments to “while 
away.” In these tents also are reading 
matter and writing materials, and hun- 
dreds of the soldiers take advantage of 
the privileges extended. 

There is what is called the Enlisted 
Men’s Club, an organization directed by 
fifteen chaplains from the various regi- 
ments stationed in the camp. The Gift 
Chapel is the headquarters of this club, 
and nightly entertainments are given for 
all enlisted men who care to attend. The 
entertainments consist of musical pro- 
grams, arranged and participated in by 
young women of San Antonio, instruc- 
tive and amusing lectures, addresses and 
discussions. The membership of the club 
is open to every enlisted man. A debat- 
ing club has been organized and the sol- 
diers take much interest in the forensic 

end of their development. 
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More such amusement and entertain- 
ment, however, must be provided for the 
enlisted men with the coming of the hot 
weather. When the oppressive sultriness 
of summer comes the men will be obliged 
to quit their outdoor games and pastimes. 
When they first arrived much interest 
was taken in boxing, fencing and all sorts 
of track work. Now the weather has 
caused interest to lag in such sports, re- 
quiring physical alertness and the ex- 
pending of much energy. Foot racing 
does not hold the interest it did. 

‘Army officials are expecting the enlist- 
ed men to become dissatisfied with San 
Antonio and the maneuver camp with the 
coming of hot weather. Indications are 


that the large army will be kept in San 
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Antonio until the 1st of September, any- 
way. Already many men and a few offi- 
cers have been heard to complain, ex- 
pressing a desire to return to their re- 
spective posts. It is natural, and the 
complaints will grow in volume and in- 
tensity as the summer comes on.* The 
newness of the maneuvers has grown 
old; there is no more chance for inter- 
vention in Mexico; and there is small 
likelihood of a movement of the division 
in any direction. The men will become 
more dissatisfied as the days wear on. 
And the problem of amusement remains 
unsolved. A few large streams of water 
where bathing might be enjoyed would 
aid during the summer months. But 
there are no such streams. 


San Francisco, Car 


{The writer of this article is a clergyman of distinction who has received the highest 


konors within his own denomination.—Ep1rTor.] 


N Tue INDEPENDENT of January 19, 
| 1911, there appeared a pen portrait, 
by Louise Dunham _ Goldsberry, 
called “Mother.” It was so fine and sug- 
gestive that it invited a companion por- 
trait of “Father.” 

One cannot put the spirit of life’s deep- 
est experience into words, but perhaps | 
can reveal some hint of what the words 
“my father” mean to me. My first clear 
memory of him is when, one spring day 
long ago, he came up the path, under the 
trees, to the big, old, ramshackle house 
where we were all watching and waiting 
for him. Beyond that day, in the mists 
of earlier years, there is a strange med- 
ley of white tents, blue uniforms, and the 
sharp bugle notes of the recruiters’ camp. 
Even now I never hear “taps” or “re- 
veille” without feeling the weird impres- 
sions of my father’s memory thru the 
soul of a little child. 

But years had passed, and as he came 
up the walk, weary and worn from the 
experience of camp and tramp and dis- 
ease which never quite left him again, he 
was my hero and he is so still. That day 
marks a new epoch in a boy’s life. 


Before he could quite walk about like 
other men the funeral car of Lincoln 
passed not far from our door, as they 
carried his body to its grave in Illinois. 
We two stood together with bared heads 
that day. I hardly knew why, but I 
knew my father bowed, and that was 
enough for me. 

What wonderful stories he told us 
then and afterward about the great 
armies, the awful battles, and the weary 
months of sickness in a Kentucky cabin 
high up among the foothills of the moun- 
tains. How he made us understand the 
story of slavery! He had been an aboli- 


tionist. I was born in Illinois in the year 
of the Lincoln-Douglass debates. hat 
love my father had for Lincoln! That 


year saturated me with a love for the 
Union and a vivid consciousness of what 
it cost in blood to make it all free. It 
has remained to this hour a passion 
which seems as I write to beat and throb 
within me. And father awakened it all 
in a boy of seven by the*tender glow of 
the sweet intensity of his own experi- 
ence. These were the beginnings of a 
companionship which ended only with his 
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death. How it came about I do not 
know, but I understand now that he was 
the dearest friend, the most intimate 
heart-comrade that I ever had among 
men. 

Ours was a very simple home. It was 
under a rented roof, in a little village’ up 
near the sky. There was a brood of 
seven; six were boys. There was no 
“hired girl.” There was no village bak- 
ery, no ready-made clothing store. Father 
was a village carpenter. His two hands 
fed and clothed and housed the nine of 
us. Mother cooked, and scrubbed, and 
washed, and mended the whole day long 
and sometimes far into the night. She 
was our bondwoman, our slave. God 
bless her as she rests from drudgery. 

There are men in whom the woman 
also dwells, making their characters more 
perfect. These are not weak men, but 
they are gentle men. My father was a 
manly man. He had courage of the 
highest order. He lived his own good 
life with God. One of his first gifts to 
me was a little Bible, and he told me 
many things about it which were wiser 
than the words of scribes and pharisees, 
and have lasted longer. In the village 
where we lived religion was and is still 
represented by two small, factional, quar- 
relsome churches. I early learned that 
_ the minister across the way held my 
father to be a dangerous man. I found 
out that the very goodness and nobleness 
of my father’s life were added evils, be- 
cause he was an “unbeliever.” After he 
was dead I found a bundle of old letters, 
copies of those he had written to that 
minister many years ago. The literature 
of worship and devotion contains nothing 
more reverential than those old letters. 
There is not a word of bitterness or 
resentment but there is a splendid protest 
against the bigotry which denied to him 
who loved the Lord Christ with his whole 
soul the name of Christian because he 
could not believe the doctrines of a nar- 
row creed. He told the story of his 
gentler, kindlier faith in words I have 
echoed in the world these many years. 

What I mean by the woman in my 
father is best explained by his experience 
in the war. He never told it all in words, 
but I understood. He was not a success- 
ful soldier, He came home a lieutenant, 
but he brought no badges won by killing 
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other men. It was all distasteful to him. 
The glamor of it never hid from him its 
horrible realities. In abolition days he 
braved personal danger again and again. 
He would help a slave away at peril of 
his life. But I would as soon think of 
Jesus soldiering as think of my father 
deliberately killing any one even in battle. 

But he had moral courage. Once he 
revealed it at the cost of friendships dear 
to him. It was in a political convention. 
He had been elected as a delegate with- 
out pledge, but as a known supporter of 
a certain candidate. In the convention 
he came to a clearer understanding of the 
issues involved, and by the change of 
his vote nominated the man whom he 
went to oppose. Politicians seldom un- 
derstand that class of men with whom 
intelligence and integrity are inseparable. 
He was under suspicion for years. But 
when the Congressman whom he had 
nominated came to him afterward, and 
out of simple gratitude offered him a 
lucrative position in Washington, for 
which he was well fitted, he declined it 
and went back to his carpenter’s bench. 

One day when I had crossed the moral 
danger line of youth he called me into 
the shop. Sitting on his work bench, 
among the tools and shavings, he opened 
the soul of a man, and a woman, too, to 
me. He told me things boys ought to 
know. He taught me to honor and re- 
spect every mother of men. He led me 
into that great thought of moral obliga- 
tion and responsibility to others which in 
these later times is becoming the basis of 
social ethics and Christian fellowship. 
He made me blush and burn and sweat 
as he went on in his gracious way. I 
came out of that experience like one who 
has had his baptism of fire. And yet 
there was not a sharp word in it all. 
From where I sit as I write these words 
I look back to that place where I was 
born again, as from above, with a blessed 
memory of the sweet compassion and 
clinging solicitude with which he put his 
hands upon my shoulders, looked into my 
eyes, and searched my soul, as he called 
me back to the true path. 

One thing I never could get accus- 
tomed to in my father as long as he lived. 
That was what seemed to me his weak 
business sense, his poor management. He 
did not seem arxious to “make” money. 
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He could not, or would not, drive a keen 
bargain. He insisted upon taking men 
at their word. He was often disappoint- 
ed, but he would not change. It was 
only after he had gone and I sat down 
to think it over that I saw the spirit as 
it was in him. With two hands he sup- 
ported nine, and paid his bills. He wore 
mostly second-hand clothing all his life. 
He never complained. He never let us 
know. He would sometimes brag of 
what a bargain he had made when he 
bought an old coat for a few dollars. 
That was the limit of his shrewdness. 
Here is the pathos of it now. I under- 
stand that he deliberately chose poverty 
and was entirely content with his toil 
rather than surrender to what he believed 
to be the methods necessary for wealth 
and place. I wonder if he was right. 
He died under another man’s roof. He 
never owned a foot of ground on God’s 
green earth. He would be called a busi- 
ness failure anywhere in the world. That 
is the debtor side. Here is the credit 


side: He left a name without a stain on 
it. He is a proverb in that village now, 
for probity and kindness. 


I think of him 
as the best man I have ever met. He is 
the holiest influence that has shaped my 
life. 

Before he died I learned another thing 
that almost breaks my heart. He told 
me of a dream of his youth that never 
came true. .His youth was shut in by 
poverty. He was obliged to give his par- 
ents all his earnings until he was a man. 
He married young. The little children 
came. Four years of war and army life 
left him with shattered health and for- 
tune. Only a carpenter’s trade was with- 
in his reach, with honor. Yet always, 
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always, away on into middle life, he 
longed and hoped for a way out, to a 
work which appealed to him. He wanted 
so much to be a minister of Jess Christ. 
When I looked upon his dead face in the 
coffin there swept over me the meaning 
of the tragedy of unfulfilled desire. ‘So 
all my life I have tried to speak for him, 
and tell the story of his great faith. 

Sometimes, however, as the years 
bring their deeper insight into life’s mys- 
teries and values, | have often wished for 
one hour with him in that old shop where 
he did so much for me. I would like to 
make him understand that his life was 
not a failure. I would like to tell him 
that no change of occupation could have 
increased his usefulness. I would like to 
have him see my soul, and hear what 
people say of him to me. 

No bishop ever consecrated him. No 
hands were ever laid upon his head to 
set him apart for the Church. But One 
greater than bishops anointed his soul 
and consecrated him. His workshop 
was a beacon light of honor, truth and 
love. Next to Jesus he is to me the 
gentlest memory, the sweetest influence, 
the kindest, manliest man I have ever met 
along the way of life. He is my guard- 
ian angel now. I must meet him some 
day, therefore I must keep my hands 
clean and my soul white. 

Is the portrait overdrawn? I do not 
know and cannot tell. It is inseparable 
from all the best in me. We cannot 
fathom our own souls, but this I know: 
The years draw on. I see the edge of 
the unseen. And somehow in my 
dreams of heaven and immortality my 
father is to me almost what I want God 
to be. 


Father 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


How should I dream but you were old 
Who seemed so strangely wise? 

The truth. had I the truth been told, 
Had filled me with surprise; 

But now that you are gone, alas! 
Beyond Death’s voiceless sea, 

Still, as your birthdays come and pass, 
You younger grow to me. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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N a previous issue were given statis- 
tics of the amount per depositor in 
the savings banks of this country. 

By no means all of our population have 
deposits in savings banks, and this map 
shows the share which would go to each 
person if the savings banks deposits were 
equally distributed among all of the 
members of the community. There are 
about one-tenth as many savings bank 
deposits as there are persons resident 
in this country. This does not mean 
that one person in ten has a savings 
bank account, because some _ persons 
probably have several accounts. If the 
total amount in our savings banks had 
been equally distributed among the pop- 
ulation of the country, the amount to go 
to each person would have been in 


The individual deposits in the Pacific 
States are larger than in New England 
or the Eastern States, but when we con- 
sider the average per capita, the oppo- 
site is the case. In Massachusetts and 
Connecticut the average per capita 
amount of deposit is about $250, and in 
none of the New England States does 
it fall below $100. New England and 
the six Eastern States furnish over 
three-fourths of the total deposits of the 
savings banks of this country. The 
magnitude of these deposits in these 
States becomes more apparent when we 
realize that in half of the States of this 
country the per capita deposits are less 
than $5. It may be that farm owners 
find it possible to invest all of their sur- 
plus in improvements upon their proper- 
tv, while the wages class in\the Eastern 
States place their surplus Yn savings 
banks. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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THE PATHWAY OF A SLIDE THRU PRIMEVAL FOREST 
One hundred thousand trees, it is estimated, were mowed down 








Snowflake and Snowslide 


BY ENOS A. MILLS 


ter as Government “Snow Ob- 

server” | made a snowshoe trip 
along the upper slopes of the Conti- 
nental Divide and scaled a number of 
peaks in the Rocky Mountains of Cen- 
tral Colorado. During this trip I saw a 
large and impressive snowslide at a 
thrillingly close range. It broke loose 
and “ran”—more correctly plunged—by 
me down a frightful slope. Everything 
before it was overwhelmed and swept 
down. At the bottom of the slope it 
leaped in fierce confusion from the top 
of a precipice down into a cajfion. 

For years this snowy mass had accum- 
ulated upon the hights. It was one of 
the “eternal snows” that showed in sum- 
met to people far below and far away. 
A century of winters had contributed 
snows to its pile. A white hill it was in 


Te a the close of my last win- 


the upper slope of a gulch, where it 
clung, pierced and anchored by granite 


pinnacles. Its icy base, like poured 
molten lead, had covered and filled all 
the inequalities of the foundation upon 
which it rested. 

Time and its tools; together with its 
own hight and weight, at last combined 
to release it to the clutch and eternal pull 
of gravity. The expanding, shearing, 
breaking force of forming ice, the con- 
stant cutting of emery-edged running 
water, and the undermining thaw of 
spring, and downward with ten thou- 
sand varying echoes thundered half 
a million tons of snow, ice and stones. 

Head on this enormous mass came ex- 
ploding toward me. Wildly it threw off 
masses of snowy spray and agitated, 
confused clouds of snow dust. I was 
watching from the top of a precipice, 
and the wide, deep cajfion below was 
filled with fleecy clouds that extended a 
bay. from a sea of clouds beyond. The 
slide shot straight for the cloud-filled 
abyss and took with it several hundred 
broken trees from an alpine grove that 
it wrecked just above the precipice on 
which I stood. 

This swift-moving monster disturbed 


the air, and excited, stampeding and cy- 
clonic winds flung me headlong as it 
flashed by with rush and roar. I arose 
in time to see the entire wreckage de- 
flected a few degrees upward as it shot 
far out over the cloud-made bay of the 
canon. , 

A rioting acre of rock fragments, 
broken trees, shattered icebergs and 
masses of dusting snow hesitated 
momentarily to float, then separating 
they fell whirling, hurtling and scatter- 
ing, with varying velocities—rocks, splin- 
tered trees and snow—in silent flight to 
plunge without a sound into the white 
bay beneath. No sound gave forth this 
struck and agitated sea. How strange 
it all was. A few seconds after these 
falling bodies vanished into the sea there 
came from beneath its silent surface the 
muffled sounds of conflict. 

Snowslides may be roughly classed as 
flood, annual and the infrequent, as just 
described. The latter is the most dam- 
aging and death-dealing. These com- 
monly ignore the snow and water chan- 
nels and crush down slopes upon which 
men, animals and forests have their abid- 
ing place. Commonty they are com- 
posed of snow, ice, rocks and earthy 
matter that have been years and even 
centuries in accumulating. At last their 
own weight overturns them or they may 
start by the crumbling of the foundation 
that has so long held them. 

The annual or spring slide is made up 
of the remnants of each winter’s snow, 
and it usually lets go when encouraged 
by the warmth and water of spring. It 
generally travels down some gulch or 
gorge—the precise pathway of number- 
less predecessors. The flood or regular 
slide usually occurs in the midst of or 
immediately after a snow storm. These 
have been called “‘white wolves,” and 
they commonly are composed of clean, 
dry snow. The broken descent turns 
much of this snow to dust and powder, 
which frequently streams out behind 
these meteoric snow masses in gigantic, 
comet-like tails. 
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A snow accumulation upon a slope 
that has a greater inclination than 35 
degrees may slide off at any time. The 
frequency of slides is chiefly determined 
by the quantity of snow together with 
the steepness and smoothness of the 
slope. 

Strange are the fortunes of snowfalls! 
The feathery flakes may fall from fluffy 
clouds to the stern, dark hights and then 
gravitate in a slide to a glacier far be- 
low ; this grinds and tears its slow way 
out into the sea. Emerging a mist- 
creating iceberg, it wobbles heavily as it 
slowly melts and slowly drifts south- 
ward in the sun thru the purple waters 
and changing currents of the sea. 

In some mountain ranges, the enor- 
mous depth of each winter’s snowfall is 
astounding. Sixty feet per annum is 
common in the middle mountain zones 
of the Sierras, the Cascades and the Sel- 
kirks. At St. Bernard, in the Alps, the 
annual deposit is from 25 to 30 feet. 
This is twice the depth that annually 
crowns the Rocky Mountains. How- 


ever, the snowfall in the Rocky Moun- 


tains varies greatly in different localities. 
Near Crested Butte, in Colorado, at an 
altitude of 10,000 feet, the annual fall 
commonly is more than 40 feet deep. 
The State of Massachusetts appears to 
have an average annual fall of 5 feet. 

Altho the climate of the earth has 
really not changed for centuries, some 
locality occasionally receives a snow of 
appalling and sometimes a deadly depth. 
Much of New England appears to have 
been mantled with the “Great Snow of 
1717.” The Ute Indians have a tradi- 
tion of a very snowy winter that came 
less than a century ago. For weeks the 
snow lay “four ponies deep,” and during 
this time much of the big game perished. 
Any place upon which snow falls may 
expect, occasionally, a snow of extraor- 
dinary depth. 

Latitude and altitude are the principal 
factors which determine the melting of 
snow. However, local influences may 
greatly modify these. Snow is likely to 
melt slowly in a place that has heavy 
precipitation, and it will melt rapidly in 
a locality that is swept by dry winds. 
“Snow upon the desert’s dusty Face, 
Lighting a little hour or two—was gone.” 

The effect of local influences may be 
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illustrated by citing results in New Eng- 
land'and Montana. With equal latitude, 
Montana, having a mile greater altitude, 
can commonly retain a snow only onc- 
third of the time of New England, sim- 
ply because it is swept by dry winds. In 
Montana the Chinook wind occasionally 
removes a foot or more of snow in a 
single day. Naturally the Indians named 
the Chinook the “snow eater.” 

Thus the snow line, the realm of per- 
petual snow, is chiefly determined by 
latitude, altitude, annual precipitation, 
winds and some minor factors. In the 
Rocky Mountains this line is broken and 
difficult to approximately determine; it 
is, however, above the altitude of 13,000 
feet. In the Alps it is definite at 9,000 
feet, while around Puget Sound it drops 
below 8,000 feet. Advancing northward 
along the Pacific coast, this line descends 
lower and lower until in the realm of 
farthest north perpetual snowdrifts dot 
the tundras only a few feet above. the 
surface of the sea. 

One of the most unusual literary sto- 
ries of man’s struggles with the snow 
comes from the Alps. It appears that in 
1820 Dr. Hamil and a party of climbers 
were struck by a snowslide on the slope 
of Mont Blanc. One escaped with his 
life, while the others were swept down 
into a crevasse and buried so deeply in 
snow and ice that their bodies could not 
be recovered, Scientists said that at the 
rate the glacier was moving that it would 
give up its dead after forty years. Far 
down the mountain, forty-one years 
afterward, the ice gave up its victims. A 
writer has woven an interesting story of 
these incidents. The bodies are recov- 
ered in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion; an old woman with sunken cheeks 
and gray hair clasps the youthful body 
of her lover of long ago, the guide. 

Wonderful, strange and beautiful are 
the ways and the works of the snow. 
That fair flower of the sky, the gentle, 
delicate snowflake, goes to form the ava- 
lanche that outcrashes a thousand thun- 
derbolts. Snow enthroned, the Ice King, 
whose glaciers of snowflake tools splen- 
didly sculptured the mountains, made 
lake basins, smoothed wide, romantic 
plains, and gave to landscapes their 
quiet, flowing lines. 

Estes Park, Con 
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Wagner's Autobiography 

Arter being kept under lock and key 
for thirty-seven years, Wagner’s elab- 
orate autobiography has at last been 
given to the world. F. Bruckmann, 
of Munich, has published it in two 
volumes of nearly nine hundred pages. 
It is the sensation of the day in 
Germany, where it 
is eonsidered the 
most important 
autobiography 
since the issue of 
Bismarck’s. It is 
not the first time 
that a work of this 
genre has been 
withheld from the 
world for years, 
but Richard Wag- 
ners Mem Le- 
ben,* as it is sim- 
ply called, prob- 
ably enjoys the 
unique distinction 
of having been 
kept secret so long 
in spite of its hav- 
ing been in prin: 
many years. After 
dictating these 
reminiscences to 
his friend and 
subsequent wife, 
Cosima von Biilow 
(the daughter .of 
Liszt), Wagner 
had it put into 
type in Basle, to prevent the manu- 
script from getting lost. In a letter to 
the printer he refers to eighteen copies, 
but it is not likely that the number print- 
ed was so large; the copies were dis- 
tributed among intimate friends with the 
injunction of absolute secrecy until the 
time should come when the volumes 
might be reprinted and given to the 
world without serious offense to per- 


*“My Lire. By Richard Wagner. 2 vols. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $8.50 net. This American 
edition is shortly to appear. 





RICHARD WAGNER 


sons who were still living. When 
I wrote the two volumes of my 
“Wagner and His Works,” nearly two 
decades ago, I would have been extreme- 
ly glad to have had Mein Leben for 
guidance; yet, after reading it, I find 
that I made only a few errors, and those 
of no importance. At that time there 
were already in print ten volumes of 
Wagner's poetic 
and prose works 
and _ several  vol- 
umes of his letters 
to friends, all of 
them intensely 
personal and full 
of ‘‘snap shots,” 
which enabled me 
to tell the story of 
his life accurately 
from original 
documents. The 
value of the new 
autobiography con- 
sists in hundreds 
of details, which 
give us a more 
vivid impression of 
the important epi- 
sodes of his life, 
from his childhood 
to the day when 
King  Ludwig’s 
adjutant found 
him hiding from 
his creditors in 
Stuttgart, on the 
verge of suicide, 
and informed him 
that he was to be the protégé of a mon- 
arch who would take from his shoulders 
all burdens and enable him to carry out 
his artistic ideals. 


This happened in 1864, and Wagner 
lived till 1882. Many interesting and 
important events occurred during these 
eighteen years, including the Nibelung 
and “Parsifal” festivals at Bayreuth; 
but concerning these, also, the ten vol- 
umes referred to contain papers written 
shortly after the events; and the letters 
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to friends and helpers are so numerous 
and contain so many minute details that 
it is difficult to see how the autobiog- 
raphy could have added much to our 
information if it had been completed, 
say, a year or so before Wagner's death, 
at which time it is believed he had this 
task in mind. 

In an autobiographic sketch which he 
wrote for a magazine in 1842 he re- 
ferred briefly to the fact that he neglect- 
ed school because he was so much more 
interested in writing poetry and music 
than in the things taught therein. ‘To 
what an extent he played truant we now 
learn from the larger autobiography ; at 
one time he was absent from school six 
months. Altogether, he appears to have 
been quite a bad boy, reckless, extrava- 
gant, and so unmanageable that his fam- 
ily more than once gave him up as a 
hopeless case. When enrolled as a stu- 
dent at the University of Leipzig, he 
went from bad to worse. He relates 
among other things how he challenged 
several notorious swordsmen among 
the students, but by rare good luck es- 


caped because his opponent in each case 
was accidentally disabled just before the 


duel was to take place. For a time he 
gambled away every penny he could get 
hold of. On one occasion he lost his 
mother’s pension money, which had been 
foolishly entrusted-to him. Not daring 
to go home, he spent the whole night 
roaming distractedly across field and 
forest. The next day he tried again, and 
with his last dollar won back his moth- 
er’s money and enough in addition to 
pay all his debts. He never gambled 
again, and at this time began to conceive 
an aversion to the German student ideal 
of manliness, which, while making duel- 
ing the cardinal virtue, placed drinking 
and the accumulation of debts almost on 
a level with it. In the art of getting in 
and out of debt Wagner could have 
“given points” to all the other students. 
He also practised the ars amandi to a 
considerable extent, tho the details he 
gives show him to have been rather an 
uncouth lover. He is so unchivalrous as 
to give the full names of some of the 
girls who allowed him to kiss them. 
Weber’s opera, “Der Freischiitz,” was 
the first work of art which made a deep 
impression on him and awakened his 
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musical ambitions. Its “ghostly” subject 
appealed to him particularly. From his 
earliest years he had had such a vivid 
imagination that chairs and _ tables 
seemed to him, when he was alone in a 
room, to come to life suddenly, making 
him escape in terror, and his screams be- 
cause of the ghosts that came to him in 
his dreams were so frequent that no 
member of the family was willing to 
sleep in the same room with him. His 
penchant for the gruesome, supernatural 
and romantic was greatly increased by 
the eager reading, at a later period, of 
Grimm’s treatise on German mythology, 
which created a new epoch in his life, 
directing his poetic fancy into channels 
where it felt most at home. It is well 
known that his interest in poetry pre- 
ceded his liking for music, but these 
pages add amusing instances to those al- 
ready familiar of the ludicrous extrava- 
gance of his childish imagination. He 
remembers one line that made his teacher 
grin: “And if the sun became black from 
age, and weary stars fell on the earth.” 

Of all his youthful indiscretions, the 
most extraordinary was his marriage, at 
the age of twenty-three, to a pretty 
actress named Minna Planer. Three 
years ago there were printed in Berlin 
two volumes containing his correspond- 
ence with this woman, from 1842 to 1863 
—269 letters, almost every one of which 
bears witness to the folly of this union. 
for never since the world began was 
there a more ill-mated couple. The rev- 
elations printed in the autobiography 
make it simply incomprehensible that 
Wagner should have ever made her his 
wife, or, after marriage, should have re- 
frained from getting a divorce, for which 
he had incontestable grounds. He frank- 
ly admits that he was very hard to get 
along with, but he did not deserve such a 
fate. Her penitence made him pardon 
her after every lapse; she knew how to 
appeal to the big, kind heart which was 
his, and which got him into trouble al- 
most as often as his vehemence. 

Like a romance is the story of the sea 
voyage which these two took from the 
Prussian port of Pillau to London, en 
route for Paris, after Wagner had tried 
in vain to earn his living as a conductor 
in several German and Russian towns. 
The narrow escapes from shipwreck are 
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described most graphically ; Wagner here 
shows a literary power which he found 
of great service after his arrival in Paris ; 
for when all his musical plans failed, he 
had to fall back on writing novelettes, 
which attracted much favorable attention. 
Many new details are given of the three 
wretched years spent in Paris and the 
diverse kinds of drudgery he had to en- 
dure. Once they had to take in board- 
ers, and Minna not only had to cook for 
them but black the boots. Nor was he. 
at any rate, much happier when they ha‘ 
returned to Dres- 
den, and three of 
his operas were 
performed. He 
gives instructive 
details regarding 
the shortcomings 
of the _ singers, 


which helped to 
explain why few 
understood his art- 
work. 

niece, 
Wagner, 


His own 
Johanna 
refused 
to accept the part 
of Senta in the 
“Flying Dutch- 
” preferring 
appear in 
“Zampa” and 
“Favorita” be- 
cause those operas 
gave her an 
opportunity to ap- 
pear in elegant 
costume. More 
encouraging: were 
his experiences 
with some other 
singers. Mitter- 
wurzer, for _ in- 
stance; the details 
given in Volume I, pp. 365-66, of how 
he transformed this baritone in a short 
time from a mere singer into an artist, 
must be highly commended to students 
for the operatic stage, and there is much 
more of the kind in these memoirs. Even 
of his idol, Frau Schroeder-Devrient, 
whose art showed him the possibilities 
of dramatic singing and of whom he has 
written so much elsewhere, he has some 
more wonderful things to relate here— 
and some that are not wonderful. 
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Much that is new and interesting is 
told in these pages about his early operas 
and their reception by the public as well 
as the critics, and there are interesting 
glimpses into the workshop of his genius, - 
On page 592, for instance, where he re- 
lates how, one night, when he was in a 
sort of a trance, the inspiration came to 
him for the water music which opens 
“Rheingold” ; and on page 361, where he 
tells how one day, at a summer resort, 
while he was taking a bath, the plan for 
the “Lohengrin” poem suddenly took 

possession of him 
so violently that he 
jumped out, and, 
without taking 
time to dress com- 
pletely, ran like a 
madman to his 
room to get it on 
paper. 

Many eminent 
men, friends and 
foes, come into the 
narrative. Con- 
cerning the _ inti- 
mate friendship 
with Liszt, which 
is immortalized in 
two. printed vol- 
umes of letters, 
fresh details are 
given. He tells of 
how they learned 
from each other, 
and of the joy he 
derived from 
Liszt’s own com- 
positions (Vol. IT, 
pp- 587, 637, 642). 
To this I call spe- 
cial attention be- 
cause some jour- 
nalists still try to 

make their readers believe that Wagner 
did not like Liszt’s works. One thing, 
however, grieved him. When Liszt played 
his “Faust” and “Dante” symphonies for 
him on the piano, Wagner suggested a 
few changes, which Liszt promptly en- 
dorsed; in fact, he said that his first 
version had been as Wagner desired, but 
that he had made the changes to please 
the Princess of Wittgenstein. To his 
great chagrin, Wagner found subse- 
quently, when the printed score ap- 
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peared, that Liszt had, after all, retained 
the version desired by the princess. 
Berlioz, Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer, 
who were jealous of Wagner, and be- 
, haved in anything but a friendly manner, 
are painted by him in rather drab colors. 
At Meyerbeer, in particular, he points 
the finger of scorn because of his com- 
mercialism and his way of toadying to 
the critics. Whereas he himself never 
called on these influential personages, or 
even sent them tickets, Meyerbeer, with 
worldly wisdom, propitiated them in di- 
verse ways. In Berlin, for instance, 
when he had to conduct Gluck’s “Ar- 
mida,” he took the score to the most 
prominent critic, Rellstab, and begged 
him for his views as to its proper inter- 
pretation, which naturally flattered that 
individual greatly. In Vienna the most 
influential critic was Dr. MHanslick. 
Wagner was apparently convinced that 
it was due to this man’s antagonism that 
his operas were so slow in making their 
way in Austria, and Hanslick certainly 
did set the fashion in musical criticism 
for a long time. Now, Hanslick began 
as a great admirer of Wagner ;. he wrote 


a most appreciative article on ‘“Tann- 
hauser.”” Subsequently he changed 


front, but one evening, having been in- 
troduced to Wagner, he took him aside, 
and, with tears and sobs, exprest his re- 
grets and asked for enlightenment. All 
went well for a time—till Wagner read 
his “ Meistersinger” poem to a circle of 
friends. Hanslick, who was present, 
left as soon as the reading was over, with 
an indignant mien. He felt sure that 
Beckmesser in this poem was intended 
as a caricature of himself, and from that 
moment his wrath was implacable. 

If Wagner had little use for Berlioz, 
he has kind words in his memoirs for 
some other French masters, notably 
Saint-Saéns and Gounod. The latter 
was greatly devoted to him during the 
time of the sensational fiasco of “Tann- 
hauser” in .Paris. Concerning this, 
Wagner writes: 

“T was told that Gounod everywhere in so- 
ciety took my part enthusiastically; he is said 
to have exclaimed: ‘Would that God granted 
me a failure like that... By way of reward I 
sent him the score of ‘Tristan and Isolde,’ for 
his conduct pleased me the more because no 


considerations of friendship had been able to 
induce me to go to hear his ‘Faust.’ 


Henry T. Finck. 


New York Ciry. 





INDEPENDENT 
The Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt. D., 


F.B.A., and A. R. Waller, M. A. Vol- 
ume V: The Drama to-1642: Part One. 
Volume VI: The Drama to 1642: Part 
Two. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50 each. 

It was the fashion of French publish- 
ers to set below the title of some hack 
work, in the eighteenth century, “By a 
Society of Men of Letters.” The new 
volumes of the Cambridge History of 
English Literature are indeed the work 
of such a society. These volumes 
treat of the Drama to 1642. Dr. 
Ward introduces the subject. Professor 
Creizenach, of Cracow, studies the early 
religious drama. An American, Dr. 
Cunliffe, reports upon Early Tragedy; 
an Oxonian, Dr. Boas, upon Synchron- 
ous Comedy. Professor G. P. Baker is 
the competent critic of the University 
Wits, and Prof. G. G. Smith, of Oxford, 
again, discusses Marlowe and Kyd. Of 
the chapters on Shakespeare, those on his 
life, his plays and his poems fall to 
Professor Saintsbury, whose learning is 
wide tho not always unmarked by inex- 
actitudes. Dr. Moorman, Rev. Ernest 
Walder and G. G. Robertson treat of 
Disputed Plays, the Text, and Shake- 
spear on the Continent. A chapter on 
Lesser Dramatists, by Rev. Ronald 
Bayne, and a very welcome one by Dr. 
Ward on Political and Social. Aspects. 
together with bibliographies, a table of 
dates, and an index, the bibliographies 
being the most useful part of the whole 
volume, close Volume V. Volume VI 
follows the same general lines. Here are 
studies of Ben Jonson; Chapman, Mars- 
ton and Dekker ; Middleton and Rowley ; 
Hevwood; Beaumont and _ Fletcher; 
Massinger; Tourneur and Webster: 
Ford and Shirley; Lesser Jacobean and 
Caroline Dramatists; The Elizabethan 
Theater ; The Chapel Royal; University 
Plays; Masque and Pastoral; The Puri- 
tan Attack. Among the contributors. 
besides several of those named above, 
are Arthur Symons, Professor Manley, 
Professor Thorndike, Professor Neilson. 
and G. C. Macaulay. The announcement 
is made bv the publishers of this very im- 
portant historical enterprise : 

“For the purpose of meeting the require- 
ments . . . of instructors, students, and read- 


ers, the Syndics of The Cambridge Press have 
decided to have prepared two supplementary 
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volumes presenting material illustrative of the 
text of the History. These volumes wiil be 
edited by Mr. A. R. Waller.” 

The supplementary volumes will contain, 
in addition to the citations, about 100 re- 
productions of title-pages, portraits, fac- 
similes, and other illustrations. 


& 
One Way Out. By William Carleton. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.20. 

The sub-title of One Way Out is “A 
Middle-Class New Englander Emigrates 
to America,” and the story of his experi- 
ences among the newly landed in Boston 
is markedly interesting. He had lived 
the life of a clerk for twenty years, ten 
of them in a trim little cottage hemmed 
about by the restrictions of suburban 
life; losing his position, and the regular 
salary of $30 a week, at thirty-eight, he 
finds himself out of work, out of money 
and too old to be acceptable in another 
office. There are a few weeks of debt 
and struggle which he succinctly calls 
“The Middle-Class Hell,” and he decides 
to “emigrate” to America. 

“We must join the emigrants and follow 
them into the city. These are the only peo- 
ple who are finding America today. We 
must take up life among them; work as they 
work; live as they live; I feel the tingle of 
coming down the gangplank with our for- 
tunes yet to make in this land of opportunity. 
Pasquale has done it; Murphy has done it. 
Don't you think I can do it?” 

Thus William Carleton to his wife Ruth; 
and they make the adventure. It is a 
brave adventure, which brings out all the 
latent manliness of the husband and 
father, an added helpfulness in the wife, 
and a new zest and initiative in the boy. 
They find clean and comfortable rooms 
for nearly one-fourth of their old rent; 
the best high school in the city, free li- 
braries, museums and playground® for 
the boy; good wages with a chance to 
rise; no caste rules or conventions to 
hamper them; they live as they please 
and work as they please; until the father 
rises from the place of a day laborer on 
the Boston subway to the position of 
contractor, with a carefully selected gang 
of men under him whose confidence he 
had gained when he was their foreman. 
The great adventure succeeds. “We 
camped out in the city—that’s all we did. 
And we did just what every man in 
camp does; we stripped down to essen- 


tials.” And from the opening of the 
first pay envelope they saved a little 
every week, a thing they had never done 
before. Indeed, the strongest part of 
the book is its vivid portrayal of the 
strain and anxiety of the middle-class 
man on a salary that barely meets his 
necessities. ‘““Pray that he may not lose _ 
his job; pray that if he does it shall be 

when he is very young; pray that he may 
find the route to America.” And we 
would add to these petitions the prayer 
that the men who have not yet lost their 
places may learn lessons of thrift and 
independence of convention; to spend 
more wisely and to be skeptical of the 
suburban necessity of conformity and 
uniformity. Why must the inmates of 
the trim little houses act alike, dress 
alike, live alike, think alike? “We were 
as much alike as peas in a pod. The 
conventions were as iron-clad as among 
the nobility of England.” If the sub- 
urbanite really has no remedy for this 
state of affairs except “emigration to 
America,” we hope he, too, will emigrate. 


& 


The Married Miss Worth. By Louise 
Closser Hale. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.20. 


The life of an actress on the road, 
passing thru the ordeal of one-night 
stands, is not just the easy one the stage- 
struck matinée girl dreams it to be. No 
one can tell the life behind the scenes 
better than Mrs. Hale, whom we like to 
remember as Prossy, in Shaw’s “Can- 
dida,” and who, as an able “character 
actress,” has an inside knowledge of the 
theater and the player-folk. The life of 
the stage means hard work, exhausting 
journeys, and in many cases long separa- 
tions between husband and wife when 
they are in different companies, for keep- 
ing together involves much sacrifice of 
income, or ambition, or both. The Mar- 
ried Miss Worth is such a story of sepa- 
ration, misunderstanding, temptation and 
sacrifice, and the life of an actress, if 
less gay than it is thought, gains in dig- 
nity and comprehensibility, and carries 
some valuable lessons for married people 
in other professions, one of which is a 
little more sympathy with those whose 
home must be nomadic, and their hearts’ 
penates set up in hotel chambers. 
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Labrador: Its Discovery, Exploration, and 
Development. By W. C. Gosling. New 
York: John Lane Co. $6. 

To the world, Labrador is a sort of 

no-man’s land. That it has come to be a 
live topic is due to the splendid achieve- 
ment of the great and good Dr. Grenfell, 
and, behind him, to The Mission to Deep 
Sea Fishermen. As we come to know it 
better, we behold a vast repository of un- 
written history, anthropologically valu- 
able, and of deep interest. The evolving 
of the history from tradition, the devel- 
oping, tracing and recording of it, is a 
herculean task. ‘Yet this has been done 
by Mr. W. C. Gosling to the extent of 
some 500 closely printed pages, from 
which has been eliminated so far as pos- 
sible all scientific and descriptive mate- 
rial. With these phases Dr. Grenfell 
will deal in his forthcoming volume. 
The service which Mr. Gosling has per- 
formed in thus focusing the meager 
knowledge that exists, in collecting evi- 
dence and deducting salient facts as to 
the discovery, exploration and settle- 
ment of this vast tract, in preserving 
knowledge variously and inadequately 
recorded, in weighing tendencies toward 
the protection of native races, the better- 
ment of the white settlers, the develop- 
ment of fisheries, the framing of suitable 
principles, and, eventually, laws for the 
heterogeneous fishermen of its coasts, 
and in exciting an interest in this neg- 
lected and inarticulate country, is inesti- 
mable. The illustrations, reproductions 
of early charts, the up to date maps, the 
statistical tables, the reports and the ex- 
haustive index, all instance the author’s 
painstaking labor and make for the 
value of this history. 


st 


Literary Notes 


....-Henry Van Dyke’s Phi Beta Kappa 
verses, read last June at Harvard University. 
are published in a paper wrapper by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Who Follow the Flag is, as 
the title suggests, a poem of patriotism. 


....In a monograph on The Hebrew Per- 
sonification of Wisdom Dr. Charles E. Hesse!- 
grave traces the development of the concep- 
tion from its origin in the books of Job, Pro- 
verbs and Ecclesiastes, down thru the Alex- 
andrian school till it enters Christian theology 
in the form of the Logos. (New York: G. E. 
Stechert, 50 cents.) 
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....Lhe Art of Revolver Shooting, by Wal- 
ter Winans, is a beautifully printed book that 
will be of interest to all sportsmen. The 
facsimile targets showing ten straight shots 
in the bull’s-eye are appropriately followed 
by views of the author’s shelves crowded with 
cup and medals. There is much valuable in- 
formation about the history, mechanism and 
use of revolvers (Putnams; $5). 


....In a series of anthologies of prose and 
verse published by Holt, appears Letters that 
Live, collected and edited by Laura E. Lock- 
wood and Amy R. Kelly ($1.50). Letters 
make rarely good reading, if they be letters 
of the right kind; but the selection made in 
the present volume does not impress us as 
preferable to Mr. Lucas’s “Gentlest Art.” Still 
it will be convenient for those who do not 
have an opportunity to select the letters for 
themselves from the works of Howell and 
Swift and Lady Mary and Gray and Cowper 
and Lamb, and all the rest. 


.... The Macmillan Co. publishes in- Amer- 
ica Dr. George Herbert West’s Gothic Archi- 
tecture in England and France, issued in Lon- 
don by G. Bell & Sons ($2.25). A compact 
bibliography is followed by 330 pages of text 
and reproductions from photographs and arch- 
itectural drawings. The whole is terminated 
by a glossary and a “Table of Contemporary 
Works and Events in England and France.” 
The book is the work of a long-time lover 
of ecclesiastical Gothic, and of one who has 
studied the forms he loves and who describes 
them both historically and technically. 


....Missionary literature receives two 
worthy accessions in the Missionury Heroes of 
the Lutheran Church (Lutheran Pub. Soc.; 75 
cents), and The Unoccupied Mtsswn Fields of 
Africa and Asia (Student Vol. Movement; 
$1). The first is composed of a series of 
sketches, written vy differ: ut hands, giving an 
interesting account of the lives of the prom- 
inent Lutheran missionari s from the time of 
Ziegenbalg and Schwartz down to the present. 
The-second book is written by S. M. Zwemer, 
who @rings to the discussion of his topic un- 
usual- knowledge and wide experience. 


....Adolphe Abrahams’ book on The Pho- 
tography of Moving Objects has for its subtitle 
“And Hand-Camera Work for Advanced 
Workers.” The other titles which the author 
thought of giving to his work wili perhaps 
help to indicate its scope: “Instantaneous Pho- 
tography”; “Focal-Plane Photography.” In 
some of the chapters—in that on Press Pho- 
tography, for example—the fact that the little 
textbook is the production of an Englishman 
is most obvious; but the book remains a use- 
ful contribution to the literature of the cam- 
era. (Dutton; 60 cents.) 
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....-How to Grow Vegetables and Garden 
Herbs, by Allen French, is none the less 
worthy for being a reprint from four years 
ago. It is a compact and useful volume, which 
gives the necessary information for the cul- 
tivation of a hundred plants treated alphabet- 
ically and provided with pictures in the text 
(Macmillan; $1.75). 


....In “Reminiscences of An Athlete” 
(Houghton, Mifflin; $1.25) Ellery H. Clark 
has told a story of great interest. He reviews 
the athletic records and performers of the 
last twenty-five years, interspersed with his 
own experiences from a school boy athlete to 
an intercollegiate victor and Olympic cham- 
pion. Thruout the book the author shows 
his keen love of sport. The historic contests 
are described by an enthusiast who keeps him- 
self in the background in his tributes to even 
greater athletes. 


...."Under Eighteen Flags” woulda have 
done for the title of Horace Smith’s account 
of The War Maker—“Being the True Story 


of Captain George B. Boynton” (McClurg; _ 


$1.50). The career of the original of “Soldiers 
of Fortune” ought to interest a lay public in 
this year of disturbances in Mexico. The 
boastful author is not in the least apologetic 
for his exploits—not even apologizing for hav- 
ing turned Southern blockade-runner after 
having begun his Civil War record by enlisting 
in a Union regiment. 


....The advantage of a superior power in 
English style is conspicuously seen in the 
small volume of essays by Mr. G. Lowes Dick- 
inson concerning Religion and Immortality 
(Houghton Mifflin, 75 cents). A difficult sub- 
ject is made clear and attractive by. the au- 
thor’s felicitous use of the means of expres- 
sion. Three of these essays have appeared in 
English periodicals and the fourth is a reprint 
of the Harvard Ingersoll Lecture. Mr. Dickin- 
son’s interpretation of Christianity is faulty 
and narrow. Many of its most faithful ad- 
herents would wholly repudiate his notion 
that it is a definite creed and is hopelessly en- 
tangled in the doctrine of “original sin.” Al- 
tho he sometimes falls into a kind of world 
weariness that tends to magnify the difficul- 
ties of faith, on the whole the author presents 
a determined optimism and contends that be- 
lief in immortality is not only possible but 
even necessary to save the world from pessi- 
mism, but immortality to be desirable must 
mean “the fortunate issue to the quest of our 
souls.” 


....1f the volume Hobereaux et Villageois, 
by Paul Harel, is not likely to set afire either 
Seine or North river, 1t is a good little book 
for more reasons than one. Its sentiment is 
wholesome, its tone is pleasantly optimistic 
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(a rare quality in the wilderness of disillu- 
sion which is contemporary French fiction), 
and its portraits of Norman sportsmen, curés 
and agriculturists are lovingly if not brilliant- 
ly rendered. The romancer’s tendency to be 
a little too obviously Catholic and moralistic 
is relieved by his quiet humor. There are five 
short nouvelles, preceded by the romance of 
le Pére Cyprien. (Paris: Jouve & Cie, 3 
francs.) 


....We remember to have seen a good 
many authologies of religious verse and prose, 
for the use of the devout, one selection to 
the page and one page to the day. In An 
Ethical Diary W. Garrett Horder applies the 
same plan to literature at large—excepting 
Biblical literature, which he assumes to be 
in every one’s hands, and the literature of the 
far East, which he assumes to “have little 
power over English readers.” The list of 
authors represented is catholic; the English 
names range from Bacon to Clough, the 
French include Montaigne and Rousseau and 
Joubert; Maeterlinck is freely drawn upon; 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius and Cicero are the 
chosen ancients. The only Americans we 
note here are Emerson, Thoreau, and the 
sole ex-President. This is a little volume 
capable of proving really stimulating. (Dut- 
ton; 75 cents and $1.) 


....It is just fifty years since “Tannhauser” 
was sung at the Opera House in Paris. One 
of the French newspapers reproduces ex- 
tracts from the articles which appeared the 
morning after. The director of L’Art Mu- 
sical wrote that “Mr. Wagner thinks he has 
made a revolution: he has only caused a 
riot.” In the Presse, Paul de Saint-Victor 
wrote: “Compact and heavy obscurity. Dis- 
cordant emptiness which fails to dissimulate 
the tremendous fracas of physical tempests.” 
In [’Illustration: 


“You have sometimes heard an accompanist let his 
fingers wander in an absent-minded way while the 
singer blows his nose. This is the agreeable exercise 
which Mr. Wagner gives his orchestra.” 

Auber said: “How detestable it would be—if 
it was music!” Finally, Prosper Mérimée 
wrote: 

“It seems to me that I could compose something of 
the sort were I to inspire myself with the soun of 
my cat taking a walk on the keyboard of the piano. 

....-Said Mérimée: 

“I love in history nothing but anecdotes; and 
among anecdotes, I prefer those in which I think 
that can find a true picture of the customs and 
people of a given epoch. This taste is not very 
noble: but. I confess it with shame, I would glad‘y 
give Thucidides for the authentic Memoirs of Aspasin 
or of a slave of Pericles.” 

In our own generation Léon Séché is of Méri- 
mée’s opinion. This enterprising historian 
of the French romanticists is, one may say, 
a Sainte-Beuve run to seed, or run into the 
ground. He is, none the less, a writer vastly 
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erudite in personalia, and his latest volume, 
LaJeunesse dorée sous Louis Philippe (Paris: 
Mercure de France, 3 fr. 50) contains many 
unpublished letters that are informing for 
readers already acquainted with the men of 
the thirties, interesting notes on cafés, restau- 
rants and men of genius. The hero of the 
volume is Alfred Tattet, millionaire, viveur, 
dilettante. Tattet is an unheroic hero, but is 
revealed to us as capable of friendship, at 
least; and friendship covers a multitude of 
sins. One of the friends was Alfred Musset. 


..It is Musset, precisely, who furnishes 
to Maurice Allem, as editor, and to the So- 
ciété du Mercure de France, as publisher, the 
matter for a volume of Ciuvres complémen- 
taires (Paris, 3 fr. 50). This is a volume 
which students of modern French literature 
will wish to possess, for there is no genuinely 
complete edition of the poet, and there are 
gathered here a great number of tales, frag- 
ments, letters, and verses, either inédits, or 
not readily accessible. As M. Allem writes, 
Musset’s early compositions, which are well 
represented here, “are precious for the biog- 
rapher, by reason of their extreme diversity.” 
We ourselves have been deeply interested in 
his free adaptation of the “Confession of an 
Opium Eater.” But our interest here is al- 
most purely critical. It is mvure to the point 
that M. Allem’s volume brings within the 
public’s reach a great many pages of airy im- 
pudence and reckless wit hitherto ignored. 


.Double section “Scouring—Sedum” in 
the Oxford English Dictionary (Henry 
Frowde; $1.25) contains 1,500 main words, 
846 special combinations, and 342 subordinate 
entries. With the “obvious combinations” 
recorded and illustrated the total is 3,158. 
There are 13,516 illustrative quotations. Un- 
der “scout,” substantive, we find this secon- 
dary meaning: “At Oxford (also at Yale and 
Harvard): a (male) college servant.” The 
first illustration age dates from 1708: 
HEARNE Collect. (O. Ss.) Il, One shilling 
to goody Earl a Scout a belongs to , Oriel Colledge. 
The use of the word “goody” here is inter- 
esting, for “goody” is the Harvard patois for 
a (female) college servant. In spite of the 
Oxford lexicographer, “scout” in the sense 
under discussion is never heard at either Yale 
or Harvard. The (male) college servant at 
the former institution is a “sweep”—and has 
been so for many, many years. The quotation 
from the Yale Literary Magazine (1851)— 
“We had to send for his factotum or scout, 
an old black fellow’—is unconvincing. The 
noun was undoubtedly used in imitation of 
English usage. The servant in the American 


college is a janitrix (Princeton) or a goody, 
if she is a female; man or woman, never is 
he or she a scout. 


THE INDEPENDENT : 


Pebbles 


“You are in favor of a safe and sane 
Fourth of July?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Growcher. “We ought 
to have that kind of a day at least once a 
year.”—Washington Star. 


THE young man in the third row of seats 
looked bored. He wasn't having a good time. 
He cared nothing for the Shakespearean 
drama. 

“What's the greatest play you ever saw?” 
the young woman asked, observing his ab- 
straction. 

Instantly he brightened. 

“Tinker touching a man out between sec- 
ond and third and getting the ball over to 
Chance in time to nab the runner to first!” he 
said—Chicago Tribune. 


RULES FOR LINONIAN READING ROOM. 

1. Arrange your hat and coat about the 
statue of Benjamin Franklin at the bend in 
the stairs. This is an ancient custom, long 
known as the King of Indoor Sports. The 
effect will be very rakish and artistic. 

2 Never enter the reading room with one 
shoe squeaky. It annoys the neurasthenic 
chaps who are delving after a high stand. 
Either see to it that both squeak in unison, 
or remove them entirely. 

3. Having entered the reading room, it is 
customary to spot a friend in the middle dis- 
tance and whistle loudly at him between two 
fingers. If you do not get his eye at the first 
attempt, by no means allow yourself to be- 
come discouraged. 

4. Now manceuver around behind him and 
slap him lustily on the back, at the same time 
asking him if he is reading something. This 
will always inspire him to indulge in remark- 
able witticism. 

5. In sitting down with a book, avoid put- 
ting your feet so far under the table that they 
land in the lap of the lady opposite. Altho 
the resulting position is very comfortab’‘e, it 
is not assumed by the best families. 

6. If the instructor whose course you hap- 
pen to be studying for is in the room, your 
stand can often be increased by locating your- 
self opposite him, and then by coughing nois- 
ily, at the same time holding the book promi- 
nently before you. Care should be taken that 
you hold it right side up. Some professors are 
quite touchy about this. 

7. Gentle sleep is very popular in the read- 
ing room, but loud snoring 1s no longer in 
good form. 

8 Always do your reading with a pencil in 
each hand, in order that you may express your 
own opinion on the margin. If a phrase par- 
ticularly strikes you, tear out the leaf. It 
might come in handy some day, and this meth- 
od is much easier than copying it down. 

9. In taking a book out, it is sometimes 
difficult to attract attention at the charge desk. 
This can often be achieved by walking thither 
on your hands, waving your feet in the air, 
and pushing the book along the floor with 
your nose—Yale Record, 
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Our Government’s Mexican 
Policy 


Francisco LEON DE LA Barra, now 
Provisional President of Mexico, left 
Washington for the capital of his coun- 
try in the last week of March. As Am- 
bassador to the United States he had be- 
come thoroly informed as to our Gov- 
ernment’s policy with respect to Mexico 
and the Maderist revolt. Enjoying the 
friendship of President Taft, he well 
knew the character of the man by whom 
that policy had been determined and was 
enforced. He said last week: 


“[T have nothing but praise for the conduct 
of the United States. When I left Washing- 
ton, I assured President Taft that, altho | 
could not be certain of the ways or means, I 
was confident that peace would soon be re- 
stored in Mexico. That was hardly three 
months ago; within that period, as well as 
previously, the attitude of the Administration 
of the United States has been guided by the 
highest desires of friendliness. Now that the 
revolution is over, I am glad to applaud the 
calm and sagacious policy of the United 
States. It was strong and practical proof to 
us thit the friendship of the United States 
for Mexico has been and will be real and 
sincere.” 


This must be the opinion of all intel- 
ligent and just men, here or abroad. 


There was no trace of insincerity in the 
repeated assurances of Mr. Taft to the 
Mexican Government that there was 
nothing in our policy or acts which 
ought to excite suspicion or cause irrita- 
tion in Mexico. The testimony of Presi- 
dent De la Barra as well as the open 
record of what has been said and done is 
a sufficient answer to those malicious 
critics in Europe who professed to see in 
the movement of our troops toward the 
border the sign of a hostile and greedy 
purpose and to the few at home who 
asserted or insinuated that Mr. Taft had 
consented to be the mere tool of schem- 
ing financial speculators. The German 
press and even a part of it which enjoys 
imperial favor was the chief offender 
abroad. Foremost among those at home 
who hastened to impute unworthy mo- 
tives to the President was Senator La 
Follette, one of whose questions was: 
“Ts it possible that the army and. navy 
of the United States are being used as a 
side show for a gigantic Wall Street 
gamble?” Other questions from_ this 
statesman touched upon an alleged inter- 
est of the President’s brother, Henry, in 
Mexican corporations. Sneering critics 
of this kind, here and in Europe, were 
saving a few years ago that our inter- 
vention in Cuba was merely a movement 
for conquest. Everybody knows now 
that what we did in Cuba-was done for 
the good of the people and the island 
republic; that we have not even sought 
to collect the bill of expenses, and: that 
Cuba’s independence will be preserved 
unless anarchy shall prove that the 
Cuban people cannot govern themselves. 
But for some time past there has been in 
the whole world no country more peace- 
ful and orderly than the island of Cuba. 

Our troops were moved to the neigh- 
borhood of the Mexican border as a 
wise precaution. Confidential reports 
to the Washington Government had 
shown that the end of Diaz’s rule was 
near at hand, and no one could foresee 
what would follow the withdrawal ot 
his strong hand. Recent events have 
fully justified the action of the War De- 
partment. There was great need of the 
moral influence of this military force 
near the boundary. Much of the fight- 
ing was almost on the line, and,-in our 
judgment, the restraint imposed by the 
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presence of these troops probably pre- 
vented acts of war on United States 
territory which might have compelled 
intervention. This would have been 
accompanied by the loss of many Amer- 
ican lives and much American property. 
The history of what took place at Agua 
Prieta, Ojinaga and Juarez shows the 
danger that was at hand. 

Mr. Taft’s movement of the’ troops 
does not need to be defended. If he 
had not placed a part of the army near 
the boundary he would have failed to do 
his duty. It will not be overlooked that 
he sought so to control the troops that 
they could not offend either the Mexi- 
can Government or the revolutionists, 
that he was successful in this, and that 
he met trying situations with rare pa- 
tience and good judgment. We may re- 
call his reply to the protests of the Gov- 
ernor of Arizona, following the deplor- 
able casualties in the border town of 
Douglas : 

“The situation might justify me in ordering 
our troops to cross the border and attempt to 
stop the fighting, or to fire upon both com- 
batants from the American side. But if I 
take this step I must. face the responsibility 
of resistance and greater bloodshed, and also 
the danger of having our motives miscon- 
strued and misrepresented, and of thus in- 
flaming Mexican popular indignation against 
many thousands of Americans now in Mexico, 
and jeopardizing their lives and property. The 
pressure for general intervention under such 
conditions it might not be practicable to resist. 
It is impossible to foresee or reckon the con- 
sequences of such a course, and we must use 
the greatest self-restraint to avoid it. Pend- 
ing my urgent representations to the Mexican 
Government, I cannot, therefore, order the 
troops at Douglas to cross the border.” 

Mexico’s sharp reply to his warning 
might have excited the resentment of an 
impulsive and quick-tempered man, but 
he turned it aside with his unfailing 
good humor, and the most objectionable 
parts of it were withdrawn. He real- 
ized, of course, that there was much 
warrant for the Mexican Government’s 
complaint about aid and sympathy given 
to the revolutionists from our side of 
the boundary, and the presence of many 
Americans in the revolutionist ranks. 

All of us may well be proud of the 
conduct and attitude which President 
De la Barra commends, and no small 
part of the credit due should be given 
to Congress, which has exhibited a fine 
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conservatism and reticence. An excep- 
tion to the rule was shown by the utter- 
ances of Senator Stone, but he stood 
almost alone, being opposed vigorously 
by members of his own party as- well as 
by Republicans. There was no move- 
ment for making our relations with 
Mexico, or the policy of our Govern- 
ment concerning the Mexican revolt, a 
party question. By almost unanimous 
consent the subject was avoided, both 
in the Democratic House and in the 
Republican Senate, if Mr. Stone’s re- 
marks and the brief replies to them be 
excepted. It is a Congressional record 
which members and the people may now 
regard with great satisfaction. 

But this brings us back to Mr. Taft, 
for it must be admitted, we think, that 
the highly commendable attitude of Con- 
gress was due largely to his influence. 
Immediately after the troops had been 
sent to Texas, he took the leading mem- 
bers of Congress, Democrats as well as 
Republicans, into his confidence, making 
known to them from time to time the 
secret official information which came. 
into his possession, and counseling with 
them as to the course which the Gov- 
ernment should pursue. They were im- 
prest both by the facts thus brought to 
their knowledge and by the soundness 
of his judgment. They founda him a 
just, tolerant and patient man, incapable 
either of taking unfair advantage of the 
weaker nation south of us while it was 
crippled by internal dissension, or of 
shaping his Mexican policy for mere 
partisan gain. And they were content 
to leave the case in his hands. So it 
came about that, so far as our relations 
with Mexico were concerned, both par- 
ties in Congress were in harmony with 
Mr. Taft, whose wise administration of 
his trust deserves the praise of all good 
men. 

& 


Spiritual Impudence 


Ir was a blunder, but a very sugges- 
tive one, which occurred last week in a 
newspaper report of the address to the 
young graduating rabbis of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in this city by Dr. 
Schechter, its president. He spoke of 
“spiritual impotence,” and the types gave 
it as “spiritual impudence.” Of spiritual 
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impotence it is well to speak, for the 
spirituality of churches and congrega- 
tions, Christian and Jewish, is often 
“powerfully weak”; and yet the steady 
strengthening of the public moral senti- 
ment is proof of no little spiritual poten- 
cy. We have learned these past few 
years that a President or a Governor can 
appeal with success to the higher spirit- 
ual nature in our people and find that 
they will respond in a way that will be 
heard by the professed politicians. 

Spiritual impudence is another thing 
from spiritual impotence, and may char- 
acterize those who may have a very posi- 
tive spiritual nature, but who insist that 
their sort of spiritual experience or re- 
ligious belief shall be imposed on other 
people, or those who are shameless in 
making public their own intimate experi- 
ences and emotions. The older meaning 
of impudence is that of the Latin 
impudicitia, immodesty, shamelessness. 
When Roger L’Estrange, in the preface 
to his translation of Cicero’s “Offices” 
says: 

“One of the frankest prostitutes I have ever 

known since I vas born had these words the 
oftenest in her mouth: ‘Lord,’ says she, ‘to 
see the impudence of some women, ” 
The word means immodesty, lack of 
shame, and in the remark he equally dis- 
played his own. But that was written 
two hundred years ago. 

Spiritual experiences should generally 
be held intimate, between one’s self and 
his (God. Not much is to be said of 
them. When a student in Princeton 
Theological Seminary once brought a 
certain temperance document to Profes- 
sor Alexander, and the latter declined 
to sign it, the student in astonishment 
blurted out, “But, Professor, how can 
you claim to have any religion if you 
cannot-sign such a paper?” He replied, 
“I have not any religion, to boast of.” 
The student was guilty of impudence of 
the other sort, that of rudeness. 

Our Lord rebuked religious shame- 
lessness when he blamed those who made 
a display of their religious exercises, 
who prayed in public making long pray- 
ers where they would be seen by men; 
and he told his disciples to do their pray- 
ing in their closets. Even today there 
are those who really have a certain spir- 
itual life, but who also enjoy showing 


it off before others in religious services, 
where they will be seen of men. Yet 
this is rather the fault of low culture, 
among those who have not educated the 
reserved gentlemanly instinct. Even 
good men may have bad manners, may 
lack the soft voice of culture. The vio- 
let and the lily of the valley are more 
valued than the impudent poppy or sun- 
flower. 

3ut a sort of spiritual impudence even 
more to be dreaded and really worse is 
that other kind which not so much be- 
littles one’s self as it insults others who 
have as much right to their own views 
and conduct as does the impudent and 
tyrannous critic. In religion the man 
who insists that others shall believe or 
worship as he does; who judges others 
censoriously who to the best of their light 
are doing right; or who refuses to show 
equal Christian courtesy to those who 
differ from him, is guilty of spiritual im- 
pudence. We are all equal before God, 
King or serf, Pope or priest, assembly 
of divines or common layman; and for 
any one of these men, or any body of 
them, to tell the rest of us what we 
ought to believe, or must believe, is noth- 
ing less than impudent. It is not so 
much tyranny—for we need not obey— 
but it is assuming, presumptuous, inde- 
cent, impudent, and should be resented, 
whether this is done by a creed or a 
court. 

Just now a bill is before Parliament 
which will make it clear that Noncon- 
formists cannot be refused the com- 
munion in the Established Church of 
England merely on the ground that they 
have not been confirmed. Such a bill 
illustrates both the spiritual impudence 
which would exclude them from the 
Lord’s table, and that other impudence 
of the civil power which dares to direct 
how the Church shall do its work. Some 
forty years ago a young clergyman 
named Tyng, living in this city, was in- 
vited to preach in a service held in a 
church in New Brunswick, N. J. He 
did so, and two other clergymen, named 
Boggs and Stubbs, in charge of 
churches in that town, were so offended 
that they brought charges against him 
before an ecclesiastical court, and there 
he was condemned for the crime and 
publicly censured by his little pope. 
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That was spiritual impudence. Some 
years later, in another city in the same 
State, a clergyman of another denomi- 
nation invited an ordained woman to 
preach in his church. For that offense 
against religion as there defined he was 
tried and condemned ‘in a “court of 
Christ,” a similar case of spiritual impu- 
dence. Hundreds of parallel cases can 
be mentioned. In a certain denomina- 
tion only three or four years ago a ma- 
jority of the body voted to join another 
allied Christian body—or did so. Ever 
since they have been denounced as 
thieves and robbers by those who pre- 
ferred to remain. That is spiritual im- 
pudence. A famous historical creed of 
the undivided Christian Church declares 
that if certain Christian people vary 
from its statements ‘“‘without doubt they 
shall perish everlastingly.” That ‘is 
spiritual impudence. The other day two 
local bodies of churches by vote asked 
their national body to investigate the 
theological opinion of two distinguished 
religious teachers, with a view to pun- 
ishing them for suspected heresy. Their 
request was refused, but theirs was an 
act of spiritual impudence. In another 
denomination only last week a pastor of 
distinction and Christian character was 
indicted ecclesiastically by those of his 
brethren who could not distinguish be- 
tween zeal for the faith and spiritual 
impudence. 

We have the right to condemn char- 
acter and to punish bad men; Jesus did 
it. But to condemn and expel men from 
the Church for their honest belief, men 
who are trying according to their best 
reason to make other men good, is intel- 
lectual arrogance and spiritual impu- 
dence and should be resisted. We are 
grateful for the rebuke to it in the para- 
ble of him who thanked God he was 
“not as other men, nor even as this pub- 
lican”; and we thank the reporter who 
transcribed his notes better than he 
knew and told us of “spiritual impu- 
dence.” 

a 


Sorting the Atoms 


WE have come to expect wonders 
from the Cavendish Laboratory of Cam- 
bridge University but we never know 
what to expect. Year by year Sir J. J. 
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Thomson discloses to us the complexities 
of the internal structure of the atom, 
once held to be the simple and ultimate 
unit of matter. His latest discovery, an- 
nounced in the Philosophical Magazine 
for February and in Nature of June 1, 
is in some respects the most important 
of all for it puts into the hands of chem- 
ist and physicist a new instrument of 
research, more delicate and more in- 
forming than the spectroscope. 

Suppose the problem is to ascertain 
the composition of a mixture of gases, 
to identify each one of its constituents, 
some of them perhaps unknown ele- 
ments, and to determine the atomic 
weight of each. To such a task a chem- 
ist might have to devote years for each 
gas would have to be isolated and puri- 
fied before its weight could be taken and 
this in the case of unknown and inert 
elements, like those of the argon group, 
for example, is a difficult and laborious 
process requiring large quantities of the 
material. Well, Professor Thomson 
needs by his method of analysis only one 
hundredth of a milligram of the material 
and he gets from it, directly without 
separation or purification, a photo- 
graphic plate on which each gas in the 
mixture, even tho it has been in exist- 
ence less than a millionth part of a sec- 
ond, has registered itself in such a way 
that its atomic weight may be deter- 
mined by simple measurement. It was 
esteemed a great triumph of ingenuity 
and industry when Lord Rayleigh and 
Professor Ramsay, after working a year 
or more, succeeded in extracting from 
the air the new gas, argon, and ascer- 
tained its atomic weight to be forty. 
But air examined by the new instrument 
shows at once the presence of a gas with 
a weight of forty, and helium can be 
identified and weighed when in quanti- 
ties too small to be detected by the spec- 
troscope. 

The new method of analysis makes 
use of the familiar vacuum or Crookes’ 
tube. When a current of electricity is 
passed thru this a stream of nezatively 
electrified particles is shot out from the 
kathode, or negative pole, which produce 
the x-rays discovered by Ro6ntgen i1 
1895. But in 1898 Goldstein found that 
if a minute hole or canal be bored in the 
kathode another stream is driven back- 
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ward thru it, consisting of positively 
charged “ particles. These positive or 
“canal rays,” as they were called, can be 
deflected by a magnet, tho not so much 
so as the negative kathode rays, which 
are composed of swifter and smaller 
particles. 

Professor Thomson subjects these pos- 
itive rays to the simultaneous action of 
magnetic and electric forces at right 
angles, and in this way the component 
particles, which are projected backward 
from the kathode at a speed about one 
hundred that of light, are more or less 
deflected and so segregated according to 
their weight, speed and electrical change. 
Being caught upon a sensitive plate they 
make an impression which can be devel- 
oped. The plate then shows a series of 
parabolic curves, radiating from a com- 
mon center, each representing a different 
kind or condition of an atom, and by 
measuring the vertical and horizontal de- 
tection of these rays, due respectively to 
the magnetic and electric field, we get the 
value, m/e, that is, the atomic weight di- 
vided by the electric charge. 

This method has the further advantage 
of showing us the constitution of a gas 
while partially decomposed or ionized by 
the electrical current, thus revealing tran- 
sition states hitherto impossible of per- 
ception. Oxygen, for instance, under 
such conditions consists of at least eight 
different kinds of particles, as follows: 

(1) Ordinary molecular oxygen, O.. 

(2) Neutral atoms of oxygen, O. 

(3) Atoms of oxygen with one positive 
charge. 

(4) Atoms of oxygen with two positive 
charges. 

(5) Atoms of oxygen with one negative 
charge. 

(6) Molecules of oxygen with one posi- 
tive charge, O,. 

(7) Ozone with a positive charge, O,. 

(8) O, with a positive charge. 

The presence of negatively charged 
particles in this positive stream is re- 
markable, but is explained by their pick- 
ing up a negative corpuscle after they 
had passed thru the kathode, in spite of 
their great velocity. The neutral parti- 
cles, which have the power so to catch 
and carry forward a corpuscle of nega- 
tive electricity, are atoms of chlorine, 
oxygen, carbon and hydrogen, but never 
the molecules of these elements. This 


throws some light upon the nature of 
valence and the unusual combining power 
of elements in the nascent state. 

The analysis of organic compounds 
by Thomson’s method gives some 
astonishing results. Methane or marsh 
gas, the simplest of the hydrocarbons, is 
shown to be decomposed into five sub- 
stances, having atonic weights of 12, 13, 
14, 15 and 16, and therefore consists of 
C, CH, CH,, CH, and CH,. The exist- 
ence of such unsaturated compounds of 
carbon, now for the first time objective- 
ly demonstrated, was many years ago 
deduced by Professor Nef, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, from chemical evi- 
dence, but the hypothesis was such a 
bold departure from conventional ideas 
that it was generally received with in- 
credulity. 

Many new mysteries are disclosed by 
these photographs of assorted atoms. 
For example, on some plates are found 
the lines of particles with atomic weights 
of 1.5 and 3; quite inexplicable by our 
chemistry. An atomic weight of 1.5 
intermediate between the atom and the 
molecule of hydrogen is very disconcert- 
ing. 

The results of the new method of in-. 
vestigation tend to confirm Thomson’s 
corpuscular theory of matter, that the 
atom consists of a sphere of positive . 
electricity holding within it an immense 
number of corpuscles of negative electric- 
ity. So long as these are balanced in 
number and arranged in a stable form 
the atom is inert and does not enter into 
combination with others. But some 
atoms have one, two, three or four extra 
corpuscles, which are unsatisfied and 
disposed to wander around inside the 
atom, emigrate to another atom, or even 
to escape into the outside world. These 
free corpuscles determine the valence or 
combining power of the atom, and they 
become fixed when the atom unites with 
another to form a molecule. 
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A Question of Taste 


Mr. Rosgert UNDERWOOD JOHNSON is 
an editor and a poet. His soul is sensi- 
tive to undulations of thought that beat 
vainly- upon the rhinoceros-hide periph- 
eries of ordinary minds, Who, then, 
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shall measure his amusement as he reads 
the comments of New York intellects 
upon his commencement oration at New 
York University. 

Mr. Johnson did not suppose that he 
was saying anything new when he re- 
marked that New York has great pub- 
lishers, but not great men of letters, and 
intimated that Boston is still, in some 
small way, a center of literary activities. 
He only thought that the time had come 
to say it again. We are not sure that 
we follow the reasoning by which he 
artived at this judgment, but that does 
not matter. 

That a few New Yorkers should feel 
aggrieved when their comprehensive 
town is marked second best in anything 
whatever is only a natural consequence 
of human frailty. That New Yorkers 
generally should wonder what differ- 
ence a man could be thinking about who 
discriminated between a literary center 
and a publishing center is possibly only 
a natural consequence of a New York 
bringing up. We fear, however, that 
the limitation is more serious. The re- 
flections upon Mr. Johnson’s utterance 
have not been without heat, and we de- 
tect a quality in the anger which re- 
minds us of the wrath of the fishwoman 
when Mr. O’Connor accused her of 
keeping an hypothenuse in her house. 
When you tell a community that :t 
doesn’t quite know what literature is, 
the charge is usually resented with a de- 
gree of irritation roughly proportional 
to its truth. 

For, to speak quite frankly and quite 
plainly, that part of mankind which is 
competent to express an opinion on 
these matters has long since agreed that 
literature is more than knowledge and 
more than ideas. New Yorkers in the 
aggregate possess a large amount of 
knowledge, and we should hesitate to 
believe that they have fewer ideas per 
capita than the Bostonese, altho it may 
be admitted that New York and Boston 
ideas are not always the same. With- 
out superiority of either knowledge or 
ideas, Boston produces, we concede, a 
small amount of minor literature year 
by year. The West and the South also 
occasionally send work of literary qual- 
ity to market, as Mr. Johnson contends. 
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So also, we must in all fairness insist, 
does New York—occasionally. 

Nevertheless, by far the greater part 
of the enormous mass of writing pro- 
duced in New York, and thruout the 
United States, for publication in maga- 
zine articles and in books, is not [itera- 
ture, and it is a duty as necessary as it 
is thankless now and then to tell this 
dear American populace just what lit- 
erature is not, and just why it is that the 
confident American citizen, with all his 
energy and undeniable intel'igence, can- 
not, or will not, and certainly does not, 
turn out much writing of true literary 
quality. 

It is not because Americans fail to un- 
derstand that literature is thought cast in 
the forms of art or that they are incapa- 
ble of artistic creations. There is a great 
deal of crude artistic power in the Amer- 
ican mind. But the American mind is 
strangely insensitive to nice questions of 
taste; and true literature, whatever else 
it may be, in all lands and all ages has 
been thought expressed in terms of taste. 
The value of the ideas being equal, the 
whole difference between a work of crude 
power and a work which has both power 
and enduring charms may infallibly be 
discovered by the touchstone of taste. 

A concrete example will best make the 
point clear. A book that thousands of 
our countrymen are reading just now 
humorously scores the great American 
vice of extravagance. It is a strong and 
clever book, packed with good sense and 
cheerful philosophy. Its author has ren- 
dered a real service to his fellow men, 
but from beginning to end he confuses 
an honest simplicity of life with quite un- 
necessarily raw manners and uncouth 
speech. The reader is permitted to see 
only two possibilities— on the one hand, 
refinement purchased at ruinous cost; on 
the other hand, wholesome activity, pru- 
dence, good health and happiness associ- 
ated with the habit of sitting with one’s 
feet on the piano stool and with such 
economies as wedding invitations printed 
at the local newspaper office. The pos- 
sibilities of saving engravers’ billsby writ- 
ing the invitations with one’s own hand, 
and of living a sober, righteous and god- 
ly life without putting one’s boots on the 
piano stool, are not suggested. There is 
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not the slightest intimation that the au-- 


thor would regard such possibilities as 
important. At least eighty millions of 
his compatriots would fail to perceive the 
importance of them (if they should ever 
read this criticism) as certainly as Mr. 
O’Connor’s fishwoman failed to appre- 
hend the hypothenuse in her house. And 
this is why Americans do not produce 


literature. 
“ 


A Year of South Africa 


It is now one year since the South 
African Union was proclaimed. Ten 
years ago the larger part of that im- 
mense territory was in war against 
Great Britain. The Dutch Boers would 
have nothing of English rule. The chief 
leader in that war was General Botha, 
a man who, like General Lee, fought 
bravely but unsuccessfully, and then 
submitted to necessity and devoted him- 
self to healing the wounds of the con- 
flict. He unqualifiedly accepted the re- 
sult, and took office under the new rule. 
Meanwhile the British Government met 
the Boers with equal generosity, trusted 
them fully, made them equals, accepted 
General Botha as its best friend, and 
now he is in London representing South 
Africa in the conference of Colonial 
Premiers. The generosity and wisdom 
of this treatment of Natal, the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal is even 
more marked than our generous treat- 
ment of the States in rebellion after our 
Civil War, ready as we were to take 
them back into full partnership. We 
know no full parallel to the act of the 
Liberal Government of Great Britain in 
its full faith in the loyalty of its con- 
quered foes. 

General Botha is a Dutch Boer. He 
cannot talk English well enough to ad- 
dress his associates and the people of 
Great Britain in their own language, but 
he appreciates the generous treatment 
which he and his associates in arms 
have received. On the occasion of the 
first anniversary of the proclamation of 
the South African Union he said: 

“It recalls, first, memories of two peoples, 
each strong in the heartfelt feeling of the jus- 
tice of its own cause, and each willing to 
fight to the bitter end for that cause, and each 
of whom has lost some of its bravest and its 


best, and suffered in the fight for the right. 
It recalls next memories—very precious mem- 


ories—of an unparalleled exhibition of tol- 
eration and the exercise of the highest states- 
manship, as a result of which began an era 
of the extinction of racialism and a display 
of loyalty and self-denial on the part of the 
various political parties in South Africa to the 
great Empire to which all belong that ren- 
dered union possible. Much has been ac- 
complished during the brief period of twelve 
months since that proclamation, and I look 
forward to the future with hopeful. anticipa- 
tion.” 
And he adds that he gladly takes the op- 
portunity of the solemn anniversary to 
assure the people of the country that 
there is no part of the Empire more 
whole-heartedly loyal than the Dominion 
of South Africa. Much has been said 
of the inability of Liberal Governments, 
in their concern for reforms at home, to 
care for Greater Britain, but it is im- 
possible not to admit that, as Gladstone 
secured Egypt, so the present Govern- 
ment has been splendidly vindicated by 
the results of its policy in South Africa. 
We need not fear that we shall yield too 
much self-government in ,Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Thus Great Britain 
holds the loyalty of Canada and Austral- 
asia and South Africa. She does not 
dare to try it fully in Egypt and India. 

as 

Mr. Roosevelt 
Taft and Roosevelt makes the positive 

assurance that he 
will not be a candidate for President in 
1912. That is wise and right. He is 
not hostile to his old friend and asso- 
ciate, Mr. Taft, and not jealous of him. 
As President Mr. Taft has justified Mr. 
Roosevelt’s anticipations and prophecies. 
He has prest his measures more quietly 
than did Mr. Roosevelt, but with no less 
patience and in the end with no less 
success. He has admirably represented 
the people, and when he found opposi- 
tion in Congress developing too strong- 
ly, he has not gained his purpose by in- 
trigue and bargain, but like Mr. Roose- 
velt, by appealing to the people. This 
is the new way in politics, the straight- 
forward, honest way, which is called the 
American shirtsleeve way in diplomacy. 
It is a development in popular govern- 
ment; it goes with frankness and hon- 
esty of purpose, and the people like it, 
if the politicians do not. President Taft 
deserves the renomination, and he will 
receive it if; as we fully believe, his 
square dealing way of conducting his 
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office, shirking no responsibility, depend- 
ing on the people and appealing to them, 
continues to meet popular response. No 
other man, as things are now; could 
carry the country against such a Demo- 
cratic candidate as is likely to be nomi- 
nated. 

& 

Mexico gains much 
by” General Reyes’s 
patriotic acknowledg- 
ment of Madero’s political supremacy. 
“The strength of Mexico,” said Diaz’s 
son a few days ago, “lies in the army. 
Whoever has the army has Mexico.” 
Reyes has been called “the idol of the 
army.” Officers of the army, as well as 
the rank and file, heartily dislike Madero. 
Several of the prominent officers were 
saying privately last week that the elec- 
tion of Madero would speedily be fol- 
lowed by their resignations. Reyes, as 
a candidate, could have had the support 
of the army, with all that this implies. 
But his candidacy might have caused 
civil war. He now declines to seek or to 
receive a nomination, and consents to 
serve his country as a subordinate and 
an assistant of the successful revolution- 
ist who is the logical candidate for the 
highest office, and who deserves to be 
elected. As Minister of War, General 
Reyes will hold a place in which his mili- 
tary popularity can be used to the great- 
est advantage ia pacifying the Federal 
army and completing a peaceful reor- 
ganization of it. This agreement be- 
tween Madero and Reyes is one over 
which the Mexican people and all friends 
of Mexico should rejoice. The result of 
the’ coming election can now easily be 
foreseen. Mexico will be fortunate also 
in having at the head of Madero’s Cab- 
inet the scholarly gentleman, expert 
legislator and wise diplomat, President 
De la Barra. It seems impossible for 
Cientifico conspirators or revolutionist 
malcontents to gain anything in a move- 
ment against the patriotic combination 
formed on Saturday last at the Mexican 
capital. 


Madero, Reyes 
and De la Barra 


& 


A Chair of Furniture does change from 
century to century. Gray 
said something about look- 
ing forward to an eternity of reading 
Marivaux and Crébillon (notable roman- 


Fiction 


cers in their time) “on a Sofa”; but to- 
day we have Chairs of English fiction. 
The latest of them to be instituted is that 
of the Royal Society of Literature, and 
the first incumbent is to be Mr. A. C. 
Benson, inexhaustible fount of platitude 
and redundancy. What work is made of 
sport nowadays, in spite of the alleged 
sporting spirit! Schoolboys pass (or 
flunk) examinations on Scott, and col- 
lege boys on all the novelists “what- 
somever.” It would be interesting to 
know what the effect of this is upon the 
reading taste of the younger generation. 
A good many boys and girls must be dis- 
couraged from reading good fiction by 
the feeling that it is such stuff as school- 
lessons are made of. What if your 
mother had thrust Dickens’s “Pickwick” 
or Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” into 
your hands with the exhortation: “Read 
it—this is vastly improving!” Would 
you have enjoyed it as much as you did 
enjoy it, reading surreptitiously and in 
the spirit of play? 
& 


A Charitable To any of our prize-win- 
ners who may be embar- 
rassed to dispose of the 
funds acquired by their vacation contri- 
butions we commend the following ex- 
ample: 


Dear Sir—Allow me to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your prize in vacation letter contest 
I had no knowledge of the competition when 
my paper was presented to you. Receipt of 
the check has caused me to consider various 
forms of investment. My first thought was 
of railroad bonds, which I eliminated on ac- 
count of the element of risk. I then thought 
of savings banks and decided against that 
form of security on account of the low rate 
of interest. In the end I am contributing the 
prize to the Tuberculosis Preventorium for 
Children, as this form of investment gives the 
largest return and the most peace of mind. 

Cordially yours, 
Marcus M. Marks. 


Disposition 


& 


A bulletin of the New York Depart- 
ment of Labor undertakes to correct the 
rather common theory that farm labor is 
always in demand, and always. short of 
supply. It tells us that only during cer- 
tain seasons is there a call for help on 
the part of the farmers, which cannot be 
immediately supplied. The high price of 
labor in the trades contrasts sharply with 
what the farmer pays and can pay. He 
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would have to sell out and give up the 
whole job if he were compelled to pay 
his workmen $3 and $4 a day. The aver- 
age price paid to the farmer is about 
$1.65° without board, or $1.26 with 
board. During the harvests—that is, of 
grain, hop picking, apple gathering, etc. 
—higher prices rule. The day averages 
about nine and a half hours in the field, 
and those who work. by the week or 
month must help at the chores beside. 
The bulletin thinks that farm labor would 
be easily supplied, even with this differ- 
ence in wages and its irregularity, if a 
system of labor bureaus were available 
thru the country. One town in each 
county should serve as an employment 
station, where the farmer might make his 
wants known and labor be bulletined. 
a 

The Panama Exposition directors ask 
the florists of the United States to put 
forth a special effort to create a new rose, 
to be known as the San Diego, which 
they propose to use very significantly in 
connection with the Exposition. They 
offer $1,000 for such a rose, only the rose 
must be hardy, the competitors must be 
residents of the United States, and they 
must make known their intentions to 
compete. It will be interesting to know 
whether such a superb production can be 
ordered out of hand, and produced when 
wanted. We imagine that $1,000 will 
scarcely tempt our ablest rose growers to 
spend a large amount of time and effort. 
Most of our finest productions in horti- 
culture come from the protracted and 
continuous efforts of the firms that are 
best prepared for such work. However, 
let us see what can be done by offering a 
prize. It may set to work thousands of 
amateurs, and the result may be that we 
shall have not a single rose but a full 
catalog. 

& 

We regret that depending upon state- 
ments in a prominent editorial in one of 
the most respectable and _ responsible 
dailies of Philadelphia we printed a brief 
note condemning the action of four 
judges of the superior court of Penn- 
sylvania in being present when the 
House of Representatives was discussing 
a bill to pension judges. We have trust- 
worthy information that their presence 
at that time was a pure accident. They 
had attended the Governor’s annual din- 


ner to the judges, and thought they 
would look in on the legislature which 
was in midnight session with no knowl- 
edge of what business might be on. 
During the ten minutes they were there 
the bill happened to be called up and 
was defeated, and they were joked on 
their inability to mandamus the legisla- 
ture. From the lower house they 
strolled to the senate for a few minutes. 
Any criticism of their action should be 
wholly withdrawn. 


There are about 100,000 Christian 
communicants in Japan, a comparatively 
small, but growing contingent among the 
50,000,000 of population; and they are 
divided among nearly a dozen denomina- 
tions, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, Dis- 
ciples, United Brethren, etc. There are 
fewer than there were before half a 
dozen Presbyterian bodies united, and 
three Methodist and two Episcopalian 
followed, but they are beginning to feel 
the need of a wider union. There met in 
the Y. M. C. A. Hall at Tokio on May 7 
a large company of leading native Chris- 
tians of all these denominations, and they 
made warm and fraternal addresses, and 
established an organization for investi- 
gation looking toward corporate union 
of all these bodies, if possible, into one. 
As one speaker said, we do not see why 
within from five to seven years such a 
most desirable union cannot be achieved. 

& 

Perhaps we should have commented 
on the appointment by the Vatican of 
Mgr. Prendergast, the Auxiliary of 
Archbishop Ryan and Administrator 
since his death, as Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia. He is a man of magnificent 
presence, built on the Taft model,. and 
has had the reputation among the clergy 
of being the best poker player in the 
State. He was not Archbishop Ryan’s 
choice, who desired a Lazarist. It will 
be remembered what a fierce attack the 
president of the Overbrook Seminary, 
now dead, at the centennial of St. Au- 
gustine’s Church in 1902, made on the 
Lazarists in Archbishop Ryan’s pres- 
ence. We have no doubt that the choice 
of Archbishop Prendergast is a popular 
one, for he has popular gifts and is a 
kindly administrator, if not a distin- 
guished scholar. 
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Senator Root and Senator Lodge are 
strong friends of the present Adminis- 
tration, and yet both have presented 
amendments to the Reciprocity bill whose 
adoption in the Senate would greatly im- 
peril that measure, as they well know. 
Senator Lodge offers his amendment in 
behalf of a single Massachusetts interest, 
and Senator Root offers his in behalf of 
a wealthy New York interest. They 
thus represent what is local; they repre- 
sent simply their States. The President 
represents the whole country, and his 
firm opposition to both his friends has 
greatly strengthened him with the people 
as a whole. He is now stronger with the 
people than is his party. His frank ap- 
peal to the people they like. 

J 


The failure of the population of 
France to increase is explained by the 
new census. Out of 11,338,061 married 
couples 1,804,710 have no children, and 
7,432,860 have two or less. Of the re- 
mainder nearly one-half have only three 
children. That is, 22,676,122 married 
men and women have 24,710,675 chil- 
dren, a number not sufficient, counting 
those who will die unmarried, to take 
the places of their parents. In a country 
where wilful sterility prevails the popu- 
lation must decrease. 

& 


It is astonishing that Colonel Garrard 
could, eyen in a confidential document, 
have given it as a reason why a non-com- 
missioned officer in the army should not 
be raised to the commissioned grade that 
he was a Jew. He laid himself open to 
stern rebuke by the President and con- 
tempt by the people. We do not want 
any army that thinks a Jew will do for a 
private soldier but is not fit for the upper 
caste of officer and gentleman. It is hard 
enough as it is to maintain the army in 
public esteem as a suitable career for a 
useful citizen. 


& 
The Americans have successfully de- 
fended the International Polo Cup, 


which was won from England in 1909. 
While we are pleased to have our coun- 
trymen win, and approve of the courte- 
ous and friendly sportsmanship that has 
characterized the contest, we cannot ex- 
press great enthusiasm over a sport that 
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will always remain a rich man’s game, 
and that will therefore lack the spirit of 
democracy found in games any one with 
a stick and ball can play. 


& 


Visitors abroad returning to this coun- 
try have real reason to complain of the 
way our customs laws receive them at 
the dock. We should like to have the 
bill enacted now before Congress, which 
increases the value of exempt articles 
purchased abroad for personal use from 
$100 to $300, and removes the prohibi- 
tion against these being given as presents. 
If the reader is interested let him tell his 
Congressman so. 


Our Government has been slow to rec- 
ognize the Portuguese Republic, slower 
thari Switzerland and Brazil. That is 
right, for it was well to wait until the 
people had the chance to approve of it. 
They have now done so, and there is no 
reason for further delay, even altho some 
of the action of the Government there 
has been unjust and has been bitterly re- 
sented here. ” 


Governor Blease, of South Carolina, 
has fallen pretty low in public esteem 
when the Winthrop Normal College 
voted to ask that the Governor should 
not, as had been usual, present them their 
diplomas, but that the president of the 
college deliver them. 

& 

Women in the East are coming to their 
own. The daughter of the Japanese Am- 
bassador to London is at Oxford Uni- 
versity, and the Chinese Minister’s little 
girls are attending an English school 
with English girls. 

& 


There is a new American denomina- 
tion. Two churches of Christ, Scientist, 
have withdrawn from the main body of 
the followers of Mrs. Eddy and call 
themselves the Christian Science Reform 
Church. 

] 

At a recent sale of autograph letters, 

the signature of Susan B. Anthony 


brought one cent, that of Madame Curie 
twenty-five cents, and that of Mrs. Eddy 
ten dollars. 


De gustibus. 
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The Evil of Policy Loans 


Our leading life insurance companies 
recognize the evil of policy loans and 
discourage the practice as far as they 
are able. From the viewpoint of the 
insurance companies policy loans are 
rarely repaid and are a constant source 
of surrenders, lapses and losses. From 
the viewpoint of the policyholder the 
policy loan should be even more undesir- 
able, as it defeats the very object for 
which the insurance was intended. In a 
recent address President Joseph A. De 
Boer, of the National Life Insurance 
Company, of Montpelier, Vt., spoke 
strongly against the policy loan as an 
insurance practice. It was originally in- 
tended as a means to enable the policy- 
holder to meet his premium during a 
period of personal financial weakness or 
in hard times. The abuse has grown 
until at present policyholders borrow on 
this safety fund to purchase for them- 
selves luxuries they can ill afford. For 
this reason President De Boer insists on 
charging 6 per cent. interest on policy 
loans, when he is willing to buy bonds 
and real estate mortgages at 5 per cent. 
In addition to the heavy lapses caused by 
policy loans, the constantly increasing 
size of these loans will tend to the limit- 
ing of this privilege by the companies. 
Life insurance is an institution that pro- 
vides for the safety and support of de- 
pendent members of a family on the 
death of the policyholder. To borrow on 
the policy is like placing a certain amount 
of money in the savings bank annually 
for the benefit of your family, and then 
changing your mind and withdrawing 
the amount for some purchase. To bor- 
row on an insurance policy is virtually 
changing your mind and deciding to give 
up a worthy object that you have labored 
to accomplish. 


A SUBSCRIBER writes us that he re- 
cently visited the State Department at 
Washington and saw the priceless docu- 
ments in their archives. Among other 
papers were a petition which Benjamin 
Franklin tried to present to George the 


Third, the treaties of peace in the Revo- 
lutionary War, the War of 1812, the 
War with Spain and numerous other 
treaties. These valuable documents and, 
in fact, all the records of the State De- 
partment, are piled in wooden cases far 
from fireproof. In view of the recent 
disastrous fire at Albany, it seems that 
attention might be called to the danger 
that surrounds public documents in other 
cities. Records of this character are 
frequently impossible to replace or du- 
plicate at any price, and no effort should 
be spared to have these valuable papers 
placed in adequate fireproof vaults. 
s 

Reciprocity with Canada will doubt- 
less affect our rapidly increasing insur- 
ance business in that country to a large 
extent. The following table shows the 
amount of Canadian insurance that has 
been placed in home and foreign com- 
panies : 

1900. 1909. 
Canadian companies . .$37,000,000 $79,000,000 
American companies .. 20,000,000 49,000,000 
3ritish companies. .... 4,000,000 4,000,000 
The Canadian companies increased 113 
per cent. in this period and the American 
companies increased 145 per cent., while 
the British companies showed no gain. 
The establishment of more intimate busi- 
ness relations between the United States 
and Canada will assist our insurance 
companies to increase their business still 
further in this field. 
ss 


Tue Postal Life Insurance Company 
has established a total abstinence class 
where the savings arising from a lower 
death rate will be shared solely by the 
members. This decision is direct evi- 
dence of the business recognition of the 
fact that intoxicants shorten the leneth 
of life. 

st 


THE annual per capita fire waste in 
the United States is $2.51, in Europe it 
is 33 cents. The lower figures abroad 
are due to better construction, less care- 
lessness, increased responsibility and 
stricter laws. 
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Another Good Crop Report 


AN Official report indicating the larg- 
est cotton crop on record has now been 
followed by a favorable report on wheat. 
In this report (issued on the 8th inst.) 
spring wheat is considered for the first 
time this year. Its condition on June | 
(94.6) was exceptionally high, and the 
area is greater than last year’s by 1,015,- 
000 acres, or nearly 5 per cent. A crop 
of 284,371,000 bushels is promised. Win- 
ter wheat’s condition has fallen, however, 
in one month from 86.1 to 80.4, and 
therefore the May estimate of 489,325,- 
000 bushels gives way to a June estimate 
of 479,915,000. This quantity is consid- 
erably in excess of last year’s harvest, for 
last year’s winter wheat area was less by 
nearly 2,000,000 acres. Condition and 
acreage indicate that the crop, both win- 
ter and spring, will be 764,286,000 bush- 
els. Last year’s was only 695,443,000, 
and the largest ever harvested, that of 
1901, was 748,460,000. The quantities 
indicated on June 1, together with the 
actual yields last year, are shown below: 


Indicated 

June, 1911. Harvest, 1910. 
Winter wheat ......479,915,000 464,044,000 
Spring wheat ...... 284,371,000 231,399,000 
Total wheat ....... 764,286,000 695,443,000 
peas 976,425,000  1,126,765,000 
NT phe Cos pa dee as 34,422,000 33,039,000 
NE = cane tadcmcees 175,246,000 162,227,000 


Decline of winter wheat’s condition 
was due to hot and dry weather in May. 
The condition of oats, 85.7, may be com- 
pared with 91 a year ago, and a ten years’ 
average of 88.4. Acreage is about the 
same as in 1910, but the yield must fall 
below the record-breaking harvest of that 
year. Rye’s condition is a little below 
the average, but a crop larger than last 
year’s is promised. Barley, in good con- 
dition, will probably show a larger total 
than was recorded in 1910, despite a 3 
per cent. reduction of acreage. The high 
price of cotton continues to be main- 
tained. To reasons heretofore given— 
that little of the old crop remains unsold, 
and that trade authorities think a large 
crop will no more than make good the 
shortage of the last two years—has been 
added some injury or delay caused by ex- 





treme dryness and heat. We have yet to 
hear from corn, which makes our crop of 
greatest value. 
a 

....The Postmaster General has de- 
cided to extend the postal savings system 
by adding from 100 to 150 offices a week, 
~and it is expected that by July 1 the en- 
tire number will exceed 1,000. 


....Consul Slocum, of Fiume, reports 
that $37,617,915 was sent by emigrants 
in the United States to Hungary in 1910, 
and his estimate of the amount sent in 
the decade ending with 1909 is $222,000,- 
000. 


....Seventeen of the New York trust 
companies have been admitted to mem- 
bership in the Clearing House Associa- 
tion. They have about $30,000,000 of 
capital stock and more than $500,000,000 
of deposits. 


....The price of platinum is higher 
than ever before, exceeding the price of 
five years ago by 132 per cent. A new 
high price record for tin, £220 a ton, was 
made in London last week by the efforts 
of a syndicate of English speculators. 


....New securities—bonds, notes and 
stocks—issued in this country in the five 
months ending with May, by the rail- 
roads and _ industrial corporations, 
amounted to $992,320,950, against $917,- 
291,600: in the corresponding months of 
last year. 

....The annual output of cement in 
the United States rose from 8,000,000 
barrels in 1890 to 65,400,000 barrels in 
1909. Imports fell from $3,175,000 in 
1890 to $396,000 in 1910, and in the 
same period exports were increased from 
$152,000 to $3,478,000. 

....The output of pig iron fell to 
1,893,456 tons in May, from 2,065,086 in 
April, and 2,171,111. in March. Mo fur- 
ther reduction of steel prices is <pect- 
ed. Following its recent purchase »f the 
Risdon Iron Works, at San Frz_ ‘sco, 
for $2,500,000, the Steel Corporati. .1 has 
bought the wholesale business of the Bas- 
sett-Pressley Company, in Cleveland, for 
something less than $1,000,000. 
























